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THE MONEY MARKET. 


THERE are so many and such contradictory elements now at work in our 
commercial world, that when we write of the position and prospects of the 
money-market, it is with difficulty that we present a fair record of the vari- 
ous facts which cause that present position, and render the prospect so un- 
certain. 

During the past few months our whole country has felt the influence of 
the want of provisions across the Atlantic; and, from an eatirely new 
source, an enormous amount of money has been received. Into the ports 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia alone, over ten millions of dollars 
in specie has been imported during this calendar year; and this is but a 
small part of the sum which has been realized by this country during that 
period. Could we but add the amounts which have been absorbed in cancel- 
ling old obligations, and the sums which have been in various ways invest- 
ed; the credits used for the purposes of the parties interested; we should 
find that this country is indebted to the famine abroad for an immense 
amount of immediately available means. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that this sum is from a new source of sup- 
ply. The products of our vast interior have been allowed, in a great mea- 
sure to run to waste for want of a market. Agriculturalists have not exert- 
ed themselves to increase the products of the soil in years past, because 
these products would not sell for enough to pay the expense of culture and 
transportation. But now the aspect of affairs is changed. What wascom- 
paratively worthless is of immense value to the starving millions of Europe; 
and new energy is given to the business of the merchant, the carrier, and 
the factor ; as the farmers and planters all send forward their produce from 
every section of the country to supply this new and unexpected demand. 

It was the remark of a wise man, we believe the elder Rothschild—that 
@ nation which imports its breadstuffs must be impoverished. If this is cor- 
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rect, and it commends itself to our minds as true, England and France are 
in the unfortunate condition of rapidly becoming poor. The administra- 
tion of each of these countries must fee] that they are in a critical position. 
The nations are already overburdened with taxes; every article not only of 
luxury, but of use, is heavily burdened with taxation. The vast debt of 
each, is rapidly increasing. France with an annual deficiency of about 
35,000,000 francs, finds that for this year that deficiency is to be greatly in- 
creased ; and the enlarged deficit necessarily supplied by an increase of 
funded debt. England, which by great effort succeeded in reducing her in- 
debtedness some forty millions of dollars, has, in a single day, been compel- 
led to raise the amount to its former sum in order to supply the starving 
Irish with food. 

History tells us that a famished multitude is lawless and reckless. And 
the sure results of starvation among a great people are wild and terrible dis- 
orders ; if not, asin France, an entire revolution. That reign of terror would 
not have commenced and been carried on with such fearful energy and de- 
struction had not the lower orders of the people wanted, and cried out to their 
rulers for BREAD. France remembers this; England knows it: and while 
on the one hand the governments of both countries are doing all they canto 
feed the starving; on the other they see many suffering and many dying 
from want. While they do all they can to give bread to the people, they 
can but look on their own diminishing means with alarm. 

Of the finances of France, as a general thing, we know less than of Eng- 
land ; and to England we are accustomed to look, to learn what is and 
what will be the state of monetary affairs in the old countries. Such is the 
immediate and intimate connexion between France and England, that if 
one country is prosperous the other rejoices with it; and if one isin want, 
both suffer; so that we are enabled to form an accurate judgment of the 
condition and prospects of both countries, by knowing the condition and 
prospects of the one. The extracts in our present number from competent 
authorities, in relation to the movements of the National Bank of France, 
will furnish to our readers a fair view of public opinion or the opinion of 
the press. 

The rates of exchange affected by the shipments of breadstuffs, have been 
thrown against England during the last four months. At six per cent. pre- 
mium on the nominal par of sterling exchange, the party who purchases 
bills in large amounts is able to make a profit on importing specie ; for while 
the commercial par of exchange is $4 44 to the pound sterling, the goid 
coin which is the representative of that pound sterling (the sovereign) is 
worth a little over $4 83 as gold. This is equal to about nine per cent. pre- 
mium on the commercial par. Therefore, when a merchant purchases one 
thousand pounds sterling of exchange at five per cent. advance above par, 
he still pays but $4,666 67 for that which will bring him in England, the 

gold coin worth here $4,833 33. Consequently, though exchange on Eng- 
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land sells for a nominal premium, it is really at a discount; and the course 
of trade is such that every arrival from abroad brings us, and must continue 
to bring us until some change takes place in the rates of exchange, large 
amounts of specie. The steamship Cambria alone, which left Liverpool on 
the 4th March, adds nearly two millions of coin to our bank vaults, 

The banks of England and France have already suffered a great loss of 
coin, since the demand upon the vaults commenced last winter. So long as 
exchange in this country and in the north of Europe continues as it now is, 
this demand must continue. We apprehend that the Bank of England will 
adopt such a policy as to produce a close money market there, in order to 
prevent the continued shipment of coin. This will cause a fall in the price 
of stocks, particularly of American securities ; and we may expect by every 
arrival large amounts of our own stocks. This of itself will soon affect 
the price of exchange ; and in addition to other causes will check the im- 
portation into this country of bullion. This we might consider as one of the 
happy results of the present state of things. The Western States paying 
their protested bonds by remittances of cotton and grain, and cancelling their 
just liabilities by the sweat of their brow. 

By the last arrival from England we learn that consols had fallen toa lower 
point than they had reached for many years: that money was in demand at 
increasing rates of interests: that some of the best known rail road cor- 
porations in England had been obliged to pay five per cent. per annum for 
money, which under ordinary circumstances they could have borrowed at 23 
per cent. ; and that the general aspect of monetary affairs was uncertain and 
gloomy in the extreme. 

Intimately connected as we are with England and the continent, in com- 
mercial relations, it is impossible for them to suffer and for us to remain 
prosperous. Coromercial disasters there must result in losses and trouble 
here; even though the primary cause of those disasters is one which for 
the time enriches us. 

Our rulers seem to have determined to try the power of party dictation ; 
and on the verge of a war, of the cost of which in treasure and life no one 
could form a conjecture, and of the duration of which we necessarily know 
nothing, they have planned and attempted to carry out an entire change 
in our financial system. Under the plea of divorcing the banks from the 
Federal Government, and—heaven save the mark !—of keeping the govern- 
ment free from corrupting contact with monied corporations!!'| They have 
established an Independent Treasury ; the object of which is to receive and 
disburse all the government dues in coin. 

Of the partial operation of this system we as yet know but little. But 
that slight acquaintance does not commend it to our favorable regard. The 
sub treasury takes from its proper place of deposit (the vaults of the banks) 
a large amount of coin. How much we cannot yet tell; but we know that 
it must amount to several millions of dollars, for no secretary would dream 
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of keeping less than probably five or six millions on hand ; and this amount 
would at times be materially increased. This sum of money can only come 
from the banks; and being drawn from them will compel a curtailment of 
their issues to about three times the amount of specie withdrawn. No one 
at all familiar with commercial operations can suppose that from $15,000,000 
to 825,000,000 can be taken away from the active capital of the country 
without producing a material derangement in every department of finance, 
As yet we know but little what the extent of this derangement will be. It 
has been a most fortunate thing for the currency tinkers at Washington that 
England, Ireland and France wanted food and were compelled to pay for it 
in specie. Consequently, the first effects of the sub-treasury have not been 
what they otherwise would have been, terribly disastrous. But when the tide 
of trade turns, and exchanges are again in favor of Europe, we shall he com- 
pelled to know the extent of the wisdom which enacted the scheme of a specie 
circulation into a law ; and we confess that we look with great anxiety and 
misgivings to the result. 

The new loan which has just been subscribed for at Washington will in- 
crease the injurious effects of this specie system. Could the money have 
been paid into the banks; could it have been used by them until wanted by 
the government; and then drawn by the treasurer of the United States only 
to be disbursed among the government creditors ; thus keeping it continually 
in active circulation ; the effects of the payments would scarcely be felt. 
But now, as million after million is called for, it must be paid in solid coin; 
this must be taken from the banks, to be locked up for a time in the United 
States vaults ; thence be sent at an enormous expense, part to Mexico, part to 
the West, and part to the interior; and a long interval elapse before the first 
dollar finds its way back to its starting point, whence it should have never 
been removed, 

Just now this new loan is selling for a considerable premium—1033 pet 
cent. is freely paid for it in considerable amounts. But unless some foreign 
capitalists come in to take most of the loan from the present holders we do 


not presume that the present price can be maintained ; nor that the subscri- 
bers can make a profit on their investment, These results, however, will 
only be seen after months have passed: and we are perfectly aware that 
in the opinions here expressed we are almost alone. Time, the great 
discloser, will show whether we are correct; and we do not fear the result, 


if our opinion is tested by events as they transpire during the ensuing season. 

In our principal cities, New York, Philadelphia and Boston, the demand 
for money though active, has not for a few days past been as great as during 
the month of March. Undoubted business paper can be cashed in moderate 
amounts at six and seven per cent.; and good paper can be had at ten and 
twelve per cent. per annum. 

The solid state, bank and rail road stocks have advanced considerably in 
price during the past three weeks ; while the ‘‘speculation” or fancy stocks 
have, with considerable fluctuations, been rather inclined to recede. In the 
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state of uncertainty in which we are thrown, most persons feel reluctant to 
engage in highly speculative operations; and this feeling is so prevalent in 
the northern cities, as to prevent any rise in commodities of a speculative 
character. 

We quote sterling exchange as advancing in price. It has risen so that it 
now stands at 106 to 1063 and is in active demand at this rate, with indi- 
eations of a further advance; which, added to the great fall in prices of 
produce abroad, will check the import of specie. 

London letters of 3d April, give this account of the state of the money 


market :— 


“The continued demand for bullion and specie has at last alarmed the bank, and 
they have this week began to take rather stringent measures, so that we expect a good 
deal of pressure for some time tocome. The great fall in the price of corn renders 


particular caution necessary with regard to corn bills from your side.” 

The operation whereby the emperor of Russia bought so large an amount 
of French government stock from the Bank of France, was looked upon 
with much satisfaction in London, as its tendency was tc divert the drain 
of gold to Russia for the purchase of grain. 


Comparative view of the condition of the Bank of England in July, 1845, 
and March, 1547. 


Issur DEPARTMENT. July 26, 1845. March 27, 1847. 
Notes issued, ..sseecssececcccecces:-cescseceseess £29,243,520 £24,320,340 
Government debt, ....ceeeeccecrecceerercsecceses 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other securities, .... - beste occccesocecécesesécese 2,984,900 2,984,800 
Gold coin and bullion,.....e.seeeecssececeeceeeees 13,244,126 8,820,737 
Beaver ballion,.. .ccrvcccssccsceccccess eeneneees eee 1,999,394 1,499,603 
£29,243,520 £24,320,340 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ capital,.......+.seeee-eereeees eeeeee 14,553,000 14,553,000 
ReSt,...cccccesccvccscccccces Lithetoneceebeaenbe 3,321,972 3,978,533 
Public deposits, exchequer bills, &c.,......+ cocecce 2,981,908 6,616,287 
Other deposits,..........- eccccece occccccecccces 10,745,613 9,403,232 
Seven day and other bills,....seeceeseceeeeees osee 1,085,211 $34,640 
£32,639,704 £35,385,692 


ASSETS. 
Government securilies,......seeeeseee eccccccovece 13,539,344 11,990,079 
Other securities, (loans,) ...+...+++. o coccccceccce 10,607,877 17,824,355 
Notes on hand,........ Cbd 6S 60000000006 06066000 7,942,485 4,876,015 
Gold and silver coin,....... 0400060b0058650s000008 549,998 695,243 
£32,639,704 £35 ,385 692 


Although there is, at the first glance, a falling off in the issues at the last period, as 
compared with 1845, yet by deducting the circulation on hand, it will be seen that the 
actual circulation outstanding was in July, 1845, £20,201 ,035, and on 27th March, 1847, 
£19,444,325, while the aggregates of specie were in July, 1845, £15,793,000, and in 
March last, £11,015,000. 
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Comparative view of the condition of the Bank of France. 


These returns 


are published quarterly in pursuance of the law of 30th June, 1840. 
Ist Jan. 1846. 25th Mar. 1847. 


LisBILiTIEs. Francs, 

Bank notes outstanding, ...... coccccccccccccccccecces 269,498,980 
Sundry accounts Current, ..secoscecseccevccsceseseess 118,470,005 
Treasury ACCOUNE CUITENL,...cceeeeceeseceseceers eve 81,849,739 
Capital of the Bank, cesccccccessesees 67,900,000 
Pieces of 1 50 and 75 c..... 13,300,000 
Reserve, cocccccccccccecce eccccccece 10,000,000 
Dividends payable,.....ssseesseressecess 5,189,424 
Receipts payable at sight,......sesssesseseee eeeesece 1,751,000 
Drafts of branch banks,...+.sescsecceccecssesessees 873,390 
Landed property,....00.-ccccccescccccccccccscccccccs 4,000,000 
Sundry demands outstanding, .... 1,424,918 
Loan contracted in London, .....-.seesseeceseseseeces 


Total liabilities in francs,.....ssessecseseseeseesess 574,257,456 


Francs. 
187,334,862 


SEcURITIES. 
Cash on hand, (specie,)......++.+++ eccccccevcces 
Bullion in Paris, .... 
Bullion in London, ......ccscccccsccccccces O6ebseees ° 
Commercial bills discounted,.....+...+ 
Do. do. at branch banks,........+. 
Vested in government securities,....... eccccccceccccos 
Government stock sold and not yet paid,........ oeeeee 
Accounts current debtor,......... seeceeoes 
Loans on public securities,.....sseeeseseees eevcccccee 
Loans on deposits of bullion, ..... eovccccccccececs toes 
Capital of branch banks,.....+.+-ceesseesscseseeceee® 
RESOTVE, oc cccerccccccccceeses oeccce Peccecceccccoces 
Hotel and furniture of the bank, 
Sundry credits, ....ccccccccccccccccccccvccccee teense 


192,323,985 
37,417,485 
50,250,340 


eeeeeee eeeeee 


46,387,542 
16,888,695 
6,013,100 
22,000 ,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,641,447 


574,257,456 


Francs. 
249,404,695 
51,173,505 
23,569,034 
67,900,000 


10,000,000 
530,328 
1,680,000 
932,700 
4,000,000 
3,888,336 
21,989,925 


435,068,523 


Francs. 
70,785,728 
804,963 
7,945,128 
201 587,963 


50,261,181 
50,459,961 
10,103,303 
525,400 
28,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
594,896 


436,068,523 


Total assets in francs, 


From the London Banker’s Magazine, April 1, 1847. 


The gold has gone almost entirely to America ; and insurances are men- 
tioned as being already effected on the greater part of another million, by 
the next two or three steamers. There appears also to be every probability 
of a large exportation of the metals to Russia. The departure of another 
million or two would be very inconvenient to the bank under present cir- 
cumstances. The circulation is already quite as low as it has been for the 
last two years ; and we can scarcely expect that the withdrawal of bullion 
to any considerable extent can take place by the cancelment of farther por- 
tions of the present 20,030,000/. of outstanding notes. The private depo- 
sits are quite as likely as the circulation to be influenced by a powerful de- 
mand for gold. 

If the private deposits were extensively withdrawn, the question would 
then turn upon the minimum proportion of reserve with which the directors 
have resolved to consider themselves secure. If they had the courage to 
see their reserve go down to two or three millions, they might refrain for 
some time from forcibly diminishing their securities and prohibiting advances. 
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If, on the other hand, they consider that the present amount, of about five 
millions is as low as they can prudently go—and their recent conduct 
strengthens this supposition—then they must meet any farther infringement 
on the deposits by very decisive measures. The securities must be converted, 
and the discounts must be suspended, to provide funds for the drafts pre- 
sented at the private drawing office. In reality, therefore, the pressure must 
be, and will be, measured, not by the total amount of bullion in the two de- 
partments of the bank, but by the proportion of reserve in the banking de- 
partment only. 

We are very desirous to direct the attention of our readers to this point, 
as a practical matter. They must not be misled by considering that at the 
present moment, for example, the bank holds 113 millions of treasure, when, 
in reality, only 53 millions—or a moiety of that sum—are, in truth, availa- 
ble to meet any fartherseveredemand. Asa general rule, we may safely say 
that the difference between 14,000,000 and 19,000,000, viz. 5,000,000, ought 
always to be deducted from the gross amount ot bullion in both departments, 
before we can ascertain the actual metallic resources of the bank to meet 
foreign demands. Fourteen millions is the quantity of securities authorised 
tothe “Issue Department,”? and 19,000,000 is the amount below which it is 
very unlikely, after the acts of 1844, that the outstanding note circulation 
can fall, except under very peculiar circumstances. 

It is the fact of this comparative impossibility of the circulation going be- 
low 19,000,000 which affords so strong a reason for believing that it is 
quite a possible event that the banking department may some day or other 
have to pay away their final guinea, while the issue department is replen- 
ished with four or five millions of standard coin. 

The rates of interest out of doors are pretty much ona par with the 
bank rate. The leading brokers give 33 per cent. for cash on demand; and 
we believe that neither at that bank nor elsewhere can first class three months’ 
paper be turned into money for less than 43 per cent. per annum. 


As to American stocks in London we find that Barings’ London Circular 


of the 3d April, says :— 

“There have been, since our last circular, some considerable sales of 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents. at 66, 652, and 65 per cent. Buyers of Maryland 
at 65, sellers at 70 per cent., and the market in suspense until the final set- 
tlement of the bill now before the legislature of that state. Sales of In- 
diana at 35 per cent., at which some is stilloffered. In other stocks, no mate- 
rial alteration, and the present state of our money market is unfavorable for 
any demand for the purposes of investment.” 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


The present Bank of France was established in 1805. In that year the 
former Bank of France having suspended specie payments, Napoleon re- 
modelled it and established it upon a new basis, by raising its capital from 
45,000,000 to 90,000,000 of francs, and at the same time substituted a mo- 
narchical for the former republican form of administration. 

The bank is a joint stock company and the number of shares, in 1846, 
was 67,900, divided among 4,207 shareholders. Each share being 1,000f. 
its whole capital is now 67,900,000f. 
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The bank is comtrolled by a board consisting of one governor and two de- 
puty governors, who are appointed by the king; and by fifteen regents and 
three censors, whe are elected by the shareholders. The board is divided into 
five sub-committees, viz. 1. I'he bill committee; 2. The books and port- 
folio committee; 3. The cash committee ; 4. The treasury committee ; and 5, 


The discount committee 

Up to the year 1802, other institutions had the privilege of circulating 
their notes; but in that year the rivals were suppressed and the sole privilege 
of issuing notes was then conferred upon the Bank of France. Other banks 


have since, however, been allowed to issue notes : among these are the Bank 
at Nantes; The Bank of Rouen; and the Bank of Bordeaux. 

For the following particulars relating to the recent and severe pressure 
upon the Bank of France, we are indebted to the ** Courrier des Etats Unis” 


published at New York. 

The Bank of France had relieved itself, at the latest dates—from imme- 
diate pressure by the adoption of an expedient suggested, as the fitting one 
in the article of the Journal des Debats, of which we some time ago trans- 
ferred the substance to our columns. It has sold 50 millions of francs of 
government stock which it held, and the purchaser was the emperor of Rus- 
sia. This somewhat novel operation in finance, when an emperor came 
into the market as a customer, was conducted in due form of diplomacy— 
as we learn from an official account of it in the Monileur Parisian. The 
Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, by orders from Count Nesselrode, apprised M. 
Guizot that the emperor desired to purchase French rentes tothe amount cf 
Jifty millions 9 of franes at the current rates on the 11th of March, to be paid 
for in coin of St. Petersburg. MM. Guizot put the Russian Charge imme- 
diately into communication with the Minister of Finance and the officers 
of the bank, and after discussion the bargain was coneluded on the [6th 
March, between the Governor of the bank and the Russian Chargé. 

The present relief obtained by this sale, is clouded in the eyes of many 
objectors—by the apprehension of the power which a foreign sovereign thus 
seems to acquire over the financial condition of Fri snce—but this is ob- 
viously a chimera—for what possibie influence could the possession of these 
rentes give to Russia incompatible with the interest of France? The only 
injurious use which could be made of them, would be to throw them all 
at once upon a falling market—and so still further depreciate the fallen funds 
—but as that could only be done at the sacrifice of the pecuniary interests 
of the emperor—it is not to be anticipated. On the contrary the very — 
monied interest thus acquired by the Russian autocrat in the French funds, | 
a pledge, in these days of the most binding nature, that he will not readily pes 
into any political combinations or movements that might depreciate the 
value of these securities. In our judgment France has made a useful friend by 
this advantageous and timely sale of stock by the bank. Such was the inter- 
pretation of those most likely to judge accurately in such matters, for after the 
transaction was public the three per cents. in Paris rose from 77 80 to 79 50. 


Tue Present Crisis or tHe Bank or France. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine,March, 1847. 


The my ary article on the position of the Bank ot France has been written for our 
magazine by a French gentleman, intimately acquainted with the financial condition of 
France, and whose opinions, we believe, are in accordance with the great majority of 
French’ capitalists and manufacturers The article, therefore, will be interesting to our 
readers, although some of the views of the writer are not perhaps exactly in accordance 
with those of monetary writers on this side of the channel 
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On the 31st of last December, the bank was indebted 357,000,000fr., or 
£14,280,000 on notes in circulation, or in account current with private in- 
dividuals, and 53,000,000fr. or £2,220,000 to the government treasury. It 
had in hand 320,000,000fr. or £12,800,000; 24,000,000fr. £960,000 in 
bullion, and 90,000,000fr. £3,600,000 in specie; making a total of 425, 
000,000fr. or £18,000,000. 

The questions connected with the bank are the vital ones of food and 
commerce ; and they demand attention, and an investigation into its ope- 
rations when these operations are of such a nature as to place in jeopardy, 
and compromise the commercial transactions of a nation. 

The difficulties of the Bank of France, as we are well aware, have been 
occasioned by the decrease in the amount of specie, which it ought to hold 
in reserve to meet its various liabilities. 

In fact, the last balance-sheet of this establishment, dated the 31st of De- 
cember, has shown that the stock of specie in hand had fallen to 71,000, 
000fr., £ 2,840,000; while at the same date in the previous year it amounted 
to 187,000,000fr., £7,480,000; the difference, therefore, is 116,009,000fr., 
£4,640,000. 

If we look for the cause of this decrease of the reserve, we shall find, 
by the examination of the published accounts, that it arises from a reduc- 
tion on the credit side of the account of the treasury, and other current ac- 
counts. 

These are the true causes of the difficulties of the Bank of France. In 
fact, the credits of the treasury accounts have fallen off, from one year to 
the other, from 95,000,000fr., £3,800,000, to 48,000,000fr., #£ 1,920,000, 
causing a difference of 104,000,000f., £4,160,000. 


Is it necessary to point out the origin of this decrease in the balance 
sheet? Every one is aware of it: it arises from the inconsiderate extension 
of public works. On the one hand, government was obliged to draw, 
and that within a very short space of time, some fifty millions of franes, or 
£2,000,000 sterling, from the bank, to provide the means of carrying on 
works of every description, whether useful or not, which it had commenced 


in every part of the country. From this arose the sudden fall of the treasu- 
ryaccounts: 7,000,000fr., £280,000 have already been expended on these 
works, and the same amount will be again required to complete them. On 
the other hand, the numerous railway undertakings which various compa- 
nies had obtained permission to proceed with, caused a too rapid conversion 
of floating into fixed capital, and hence the reduction in the balances of 
private individuals. Let us add, however, in order that we may not be 
unjust, that this latter reduction ought also to be partly attributed to the 
purchase of corn. But it is incontestible that the large drain on the specie, 
and on the balance, and consequently the decrease of the bank reserve, 
have been particularly, and above all, caused by the want of foresight of a 
ministry unable to check immoderate speculations, and regulate the pro- 
gress of the works according to the dispusable resources of the country. 
There was a means of avoiding this financial crisis, namely, to attract for- 
eign capital, to effect the completion of the railways, by bestowing such 
advantages upon companies advancing the necessary funds, as should give 
them a great interest in distributing over France such means of communi- 
cation in transporting her produce to every town, arrondissement, canton, 
and village, so to accomplish the measure of public good, by distributing 
comforts in every direction. But what can be expected froma ministry 
whose whole thoughts are directed towards the means of retaining the pow- 
er by electoral bribery? Be it how it may, the reserve of specie is reduced 
to 71,000,000fr., £2,840,000, and may be still further diminished by fresh 


78 
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demands from the treasury. It is clear the bank was obliged to adopt some 
measures in consequence of this decrease. There were two ways to be 
adopted :—to add to the reserve by borrowing,—and to reduce the amounts 
by increasing the rate. The bank adopted both these measures. It pur- 
chased bullion to the amount of £800,000, and raised the rate of discount 
on commercial bills to five per cent. 

Are these two measures rational ? are they sufficient ? are they even just? 
We shall examine these questions impartially. 

And: first, as we have said above, one of the principal causes of the eri- 
sis of which the bank feels the eflect, is the scarcity of corn, To meet 
this deficiency of food in France, it was necessary to purchase corn in the 
Baltic, and the Black sea; and as these countries in ordinary years, had but 
little commerce with France, and, restrained as it was by the disastrous 
system of protective duties, the French government found itself obliged 
to pay for its corn, not in merchandise, but in money. It is evident to all 
who have not personal interest in the question, that if free-trade were es- 
tablished between France and the corn growing countries, it would open a 
large field for commerce—it would be enabled to exchange French manu- 
factures for the imported corn; and thus the drain on its specie would be 
prevented. The ignorance of political economy shown by the French _ gov- 
ernment has, therefore, been already the cause of the exportation of more 
than £4,000,000, in exchange for food. 

But how shall we designate the present crisis of the Bank of France? 
what is its real character? is it a commercial crisis? Not atall. We are 
not to mention, here, the follies of insane speculations in railways; these 
are foreign to the question; we are speaking of commerce, properly so 
termed. It has committed no fault, if we except that of being protected by 
duties that check its extension, by checking the national production. We 
merely mean to say that commerce has fallen into no erroneous speculation. 
In the Bank of France, or in private banks, such as those of M. M. Guur- 
in, Gannevon, Boudon, Delessert, &c., no more commercial bills are tuund 
protested than in ordinary times. All bills of this description have been 
taken up with remarkable punctuality. 

The fact is, that there is no real and serious disturbance of commerce, 
but there is a scarcity of the precious metals; it may, therefore, be describ- 
ed as a metallic crisis. 

The bank, consequently, ought to provide for the deficiency of specie, 
and notadopt vigorous measures against commerce ; for the Bank of France 
is, in some measure, the censor of commerce; if it exceeds its power, if it 
commits error, the bank punishes or warns it by limiting its discounts. But 
in the present state of affairs, every measure which could tend to limit the 
accommodation the bank offers to commerce, would be not only a fault, but 
an act of injustice or imprudence on its part; and the bank would have a 
great responsibility imposed upon it if the crisis it is now suffering under 
should affect trade itself. It ought never to be mentioned as involved in 
public misfortune; but on the contrary, it should make its appearance as a 
beneficent power, ready to remedy or to mitigate it. 

lis duty, therefore, i imposes on it the task of providing against the scar- 
city of specie, that is, against the real evil, by purchasing bullion, at what- 
ever heavy sacrifice may be necessary ; for its nature, its character, and its 
duties are to keep a sufficient amount of the precious metals in France. Its 
benefits usually arising from the privilege conceded to it—of supplying the 

lace of the precious metals in circulation, by bank notes—it is, therefore, 
its constant duty to maintain a proper balance between the metals and the 
notes in circulation. If, on one hand, the bank derives some benefit from a 
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favored currency, at other times it is obliged to make sacrifices to provide 
for the necessities of the public. We, nevertheless, agree that circum- 
stances might arise in which the burden would be too heavy, and the diffi- 
culties so great, that government itself ought to interfere to assist the Bank. 

Now, the bank has obtained from Messrs. Baring, £500,000; it is not 
enough—twice that amount would be scarcely sufficient for the present ne- 
cessities. The bank, therefore, ought to proceed in this direction until it 
has reached the utmost bounds of possibility,—these are the limits of its duty. 

Let it be well remembered that specie leaves the country in such large 
amounts solely for the purchase of corn. If the reserve of the Bank should 
become insufficient, the purchases of corn would, at the very instant, be 
nearly suspended. Commerce requires no substitute to enable it to obtain 
food of various kinds. It is ascertained that at Odessa, for example, there 
are many millions of quarters of wheat, and that they can be imported into 
France with the certainty of a large profit. No markets need be sought for. 
All the aid necessary—and even this is doubtful—would be to facilitate the 
means of transport. The important point is an abundance of specie. Corn 
can only now. be obtained at Odessa in exchange for money ; either specie 
must be provided, or a trade established. We may therefore say, on the 
present occasion, purchase bullion, in order that you may be able to pur- 
chase corn. The question of bullion is involved, at the present time, in 
that of food. 

But the bank has resolved differently ; it has raised the rate of interest to 
5 per cent. This measure appears to us to be just in itself. The bank pays 
higher for money ; and it has a right, in its turn, to cause a higher price to 
be paid, in order to make the public assist in the efforts circumstances re- 
quire. Considered in a commercial point of view, money is merchandise ; 
when it is scarce, its price must rise,x—when abundant, its value must be re- 
duced. It would appear, then, to us to be more natural, and more ra- 
tional, that the Bank of France should regulate its discount according to 
circumstances, and the state of the money market; considering money 
merely as a merchandise, and, as such, subject to all the fluctuations in its 
price that are produced by its scarcity or abundance. 

The decision was imperative; most of the banks of Europe have raised 
their rate of discount; in consequence of which the increased rate has ne- 
cessarily had an effect on the public funds, and subsequently on business 
in general. 

But we have spoken of two other resolutions which the Bank of France 
had to take under the hypothesis of a prolonged crisis. 

It could confine its discounts, either by reducing the amount, or by refusing, 
for example, all bills of more than two months’ date, limiting the daily 
amount of discounts on commercial bills. 

We confidently believe that the directoss of the bank are too well informed, 
too just, and too rational, to adopt any measure of this description. It would 
be both unjust and dangerous ; for it would shake public confidence, and we 
all know that the latter sustains both credit and the circulation. Eighty 
years ago the Bank of Genoa was supported by the confidence of the public, 
without having a single farthing in its hands; and when it had lost that con- 
fidence in a critical moment, the panic that followed brought crowds upon 
its coffers, demanding the money it did not possess, Such a thing might 
happen to the Bank of France, in case of a panic. But other, and not less 
mischievous advice, has been given to the Bank of France. 

We all know that the passive required by this large establishment is com- 
posed of the bank bills and notes in circulation, while its active consists— 
Ist. Of the specie in its coffers; 2d. Of the securities it holds; and 3d. 
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of its capital; which amounts to 67,000,000fr., £2,680,000, and is chiefly 
invested in government annuities. 

Now, we are told that some persons have proposed to sell these annuities, 
to convert them into specie. We cannot believe that such advice has been 
given, or, more particularly, that it can be ever followed. To throw such 
an immense amount of stock on the stock exchange of Paris, even by 
small amounts at a time, and with all the caution that could be employed, 
would have the same effect as if government were to come into the market 
to borrow 60,000,000fr., 2,400,000/. Perhaps, if the bank had sold its stock 
three months since, the act, which in our mind is mischievous, might not 
have been objected to on account of the time being badly chosen; but to 
ask the ‘public, at the present moment, for a sum like this, when we know 
the effect produced on the market by the smallest sale for cash account, 
would be a high degree of folly. 

The only useful and rational employment the bank can make of its funds, 
is to place them as security for the advance of specie, as it has already done, 
to the amount of 25,000,000fr., 800,000/., and to raise another sum of 
25,000,000fr, by the same means; it would then have obtained every pos- 
sible benefit from the employment of its capital. 

The government, however, is more interested than any person in taking 
care that the imprudent measure recommended to the Bank of France be not 
carried into effect, and produce a deep impression on public credit, and in 
the disposition of the minds of people, at the very time when the scarcity 
and high price of grain have a tendency to produce distrust and rebellion 
on every side. Nothing more would be required than this mischievous mea- 
sure to annihilate trade and manufactures, and suspend the labors undertaken 
by various public companies. 

Iu conclusion, we repeat the statement that, up to the present time, it hasnot 
been a commercial crisis—it is a metallic crisis. The bank ought to provide 
against it by the purchase of bullion, and not by limiting the amount of 
commercial accommodation, or raising the rate of discount thereon. The 
bank may employ its rentes as security to obtain the specie required in 
France. It has already begun to do so; it would do well to continue. It 
is the greatest service it can render the country during the presest scarcity 
of food, in presence of the want of foresight, of the administration, which, 
by neglecting to pass a law for the embankment of rivers—a law expected 
and promised for the last twelve years—has suffered whole districts to be 
inundated ; and this during the existence of the extravagant restrictions and 
absolute prohibitions which place an impediment in the way of production 
and consumption, and annihilate the maritime commerce and the merchant 
marine of France. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Rosert Morris. 


Few names are to be found in the annals of the Revolution more worthy 
of grateful remembrance than that of the Great Financier. The zeal, and 
skill, and sleepless vigilance of Washington would have been exerted in 
vain ; the flame of patriotism, which glowed far and wide in the bosoms 
of thousands who were panting for freedom, would have been kindled in 
vain, had it not been for the financial ability and extensive credit of Ros- 
ert Morris. The sword of a nation must soon rest idly in the scabbard 
when the national purse is empty. 
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Some have even gone so far as to say, that his extraordinary powers in 
the department of finance, the extent of his influence in the commercial re- 
lations of this nation in its earliest time of trial, and his unremitted devotion 
to the duties entrusted to him, entitle him to honors second only to Wash- 
ington himself. We are, however, not required to fix the precise degree of 
merit attached to the various individuals who lent their powerful aid in va- 
rious ways to the general cause. Skill and valor in the field and on the 
ocean, eloquence in the legislative hall or the popular assembly, the influ- 
ence of the pen and of the press, and the creation and management of funds 
of credit, are all essential to success in a contest of nations. To the war- 
tiors, the orators, and the writers of the revolutionary period, we have de- 
voted a large portion of our work; we should still consider it imperfect 
without a respectful notice of the man, whose skilful efforts supplied the 
funds necessary to give effect to the exertions of his contemporaries. 

Robert Morris was born at Liverpool, England, on the 20th of January, 
(0. 8.) 1733, and was brought into this country by his father when about 
thirteen years of age. His education was continued under the instruction 
of the Rev. Mr. Gordon of Maryland, for about two years, when the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun from a ship in the Delaware deprived his father 
of life, and left him an orphan in a strange land. His education, therefore, 
went no farther than to qualify him for business. Nature had endowed him 
liberally with powers of mind, and his disposition and manners had endear- 
ed him to those who knew him. He was not, therefore, without friends to 
aid him in his youthful career. Soon after the death of his father he was 
received into the counting-house of Mr. Charles Willing, the most distin- 
guished merchant at that time in Philadelphia. When he became of age 
he was established in business with his partner’s son, Thomas Willing, and 
embarked in an extensive and profitable West India trade. Mr. Morris 
made several voyages as supercargo in the ships belonging to the company, 
inone of which he was made a prisoner by the French, and for some 
time was kept in close confinement. He was, however, liberated; and by 
exercising his ingenuity in repairing a watch, obtained means to return to 
Philadelphia, where he resumed his station. Under his active superintend- 
ance, the firm of Willing and Morris rapidly attained the summit of com- 
mercial reputation. Their foreign business was very extensive, and their 
punctuality and integrity established them in the confidence and credit of 
the world. ‘To Mr. Morris business was a pleasure, yet the regulations and 
order of his counting-house enabled him to enjoy the society of his friends, 
to whom he attached himself with all the ardor of a generous and ingenu- 
ous mind. 

Mr. Morris, about the age of thirty-six, married the sister of the late 
Bishop White. A lady who has been described as ‘elegant, accomplish- 
ed,and rich, and well qualified to carry the felicity of connubial life to its 
highest perfection.” 

At the close of the year 1775 his public life commenced. He was then 
sent to congress as a member from Pennsylvania, and was immediately en- 

ged on financial arrangements of the greatest importance. When con- 
gtess removed to Baltimore in 1776, Mr. Morris was left at Philadeiphia 
with Messrs. Clymer and Walton, to remain as long as circumstances 
would permit, and transact such business as required attention in that city. 

At this crisis General Washington was surrounded by secret foes, and 
destitute of the means of detecting them, or of getting possession of the 
enemy’s designs, fromthe want of hard money; nor could he keep the troops 
which formed a considerable part of his army, and whose time of service 
had expired, without the promise of a bounty, which he had not the means 
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to advance. Mr. Morris borrowed the necessary amount on his own note, 
and the receipt of it was acknowledged by the General on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1777. 

The situation of General Greene, in South Carolina, was equally criti- 
cal, his distresses rendering it scarcely possible to keep the troops together, 
when a gentleman of that state advanced the necessary sums, and enabled 
him to avert the danger. When Geuaeral Greene returned to Philadelphia, 
and repaired to the office of finance to settle his accounts after the war had 
terminated, he found that he had been relieved under the direction of Mr. 
Morris. He felt hurt, at first, at the apparent want of confidence in him; 
but on reflection, he told Mr. Morris he had never done a wiser thing; 
“For,” said he, ‘ton other occasions I was sufficiently distressed to have 
warranted my drawing on you, had I known that I might have done so, 
and I should have ava_ied myself of the privilege.”” Mr. Morris informed 
him, that even as matters had been conducted, the southern expedition had 
gone nearer than the operations in any other quarter, to the arrest of his 
commercial business. 

When Washington suddenly abandoned the banks of the Hudson to co- 
operate with Count de Grasse in Virginia, from seventy to eighty pieces of 
battering cannon, and one hundred of field artillery, were completely fitted 
and furnished with attirail and ammunition, and forwarded in three or 
four weeks, to the great honor of the officers and men employed in the ser- 
vice. All this, together with the expense of provisions and pay for the 
troops, was accomplished on the personal credit of Robert Morris, who is- 
sued -his notes to the amount of one million four hundred thousand dollars, 
which were finally all paid. There was no money in the chest of the war 
office ner in the treasury; and the expedition which brought the war toa 
close by the capture of Cornwallis, never could have been effected had not 
Mr. Morris’ credit and management supplied the funds necessary to give 
effect to exertion. 

In 1781 the office of financier was established by resolution of congress, 
and Mr. Morris was unanimously elected superintendant. One of the first 
acts of his financial government was, the proposition to congress of his 
plan for the establishment of the Bank of North America, which was forth- 
with chartered, and opened in January, 1782. At that time the states were 
half a million of dollars in debt on the taxes of the year, which had been 
raised by anticipation on that system of credit which Mr. Morris had crea- 
ted: and but for this establishment, his plans must have been entirely frus- 
trated 

On his retirement from office, it was affirmed that it cost congress at the 
rate of eighteen millions of dollars a year to carry on the war till he was 
chosen financier, and then it cost them only about five millions. 

He continued to superintend the department of finance until the 30th of 
September, 1784, when he resigned, and immediately issued an advertise- 
ment, pledging himself to the payment of all his outstanding notes as they 
should arrive at maturity. 

Fatigued with the cares of public service, which, from his first election 
to congress, had engrossed a large proportion of his time, he was now anx- 
ious to return to the relaxation of private life. He declined the office of 
secretary of the treasury, offered to him by President Washington on the 
organization of the federal government under the present constitution, and 
recommended Colonel Hamilton, who was accordingly appointed. : 

At the conclusion of the war, the propitious fortunes which attended his 
official career seemed entirely to have forsaken him. His unremitted atten- 
tion to the business of the country had necessarily been at the expense of 
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his private affairs, and was productive of great embarrassments of mind 
and circumstances. His latter years were overshadowed by poverty. He 
had sacrificed himself for the safety of the commonwealth. 

After a life of inestimable value to the country, Mr. Morris died at Phil- 
adelphia, on the 8th of May, 1806, in the 73d year of his age.—[JValional 
Portrait Gallery. 

Banx or Nortn America. 


This institution went into operation in December, 1781, with a capital of 
$400,000. It appears from the statements of Robert Morris, its president, 
that the advances made by the bank to the government of the confederation, 
above the amount actually paid in by the government, did never exceed 
$165,000, and for a part of the time, to less than $50,000. 

Mr. Morris submitted his plan to Congress, May, 1780; and, on the 26th 
of that month, it was approved. Yet, until the month of September or Oc- 
tober following, there were not more subscriptions in the whole than 
amounted to about $70,000. During this time one of his most Christian 
Majesty’s frigates, arrived at Boston, and brought a remittance of 
specie of about $470,000. This sum was brought to Philadelphia, and 
deposited in the vaults of the bank. ‘I determined, (he continued,) from the 
moment of its arrival, to subscribe, on behalf of the United States, for those 
shares of the bank which remained vacant; but such was the amount of the 

ublic expenditures, that, notwithstanding the utmost care and caution to 
seep this money, nearly one-half of the sum was exhausted before the bank 
could be organized. In November, 1781, the president and directors of the 
bank were elected. They obtained a charter of incorporation from Congress, 
and opened the bank for transacting business in January, 1782. I subscribed 
the sum then remaining in the treasury (being about $254,000) into the 
bank stock, per account of the United States, which became thereby the 
principal stockholder.” 

The early dividends were at the rate of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum. 
A repeal of its charter, however, was recommended by the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia and some of the adjoining counties, whichwas carried into ef- 
fect on the 15th September, 1785, covering a period of less than four years 
from its commencement. ‘Temporary plentifulness of money, followed by 
scarcity, usury, ruin to many, and riches to the few were urged, among the 
complaints against the bank. Many, however, fearing a return of the old 
paper-money system, the bank was, on the 17th March, 1787, reincorporated, 
with limited powers, and for fourteen years. 

On the other hand, in the Life of Governeur Morris, by Sparks, it is stated 
that the Bank of North America had an extraordinary effect in restoring 

ublic and private credit in the country, and was of immense utility in aid- 
ing the future operations of the financier, although it was begun with the 
small capital of $400,000. Hamilton’s project contemplated (in a letter to 
Mr. G. Morris) a vastly larger sum, in which Mr. Morris agreed with him ; 
but its immediate success, on so large a scale was doubtful ; and if it failed in 
the outset, it could not be revised, whereas, by beginning witha small capi- 
tal, and establishing a credit with the public gradually, it would be easy 
afterwards to increase the amount, and, in the end, all needful advan- 
tages would be derived, to the utmost extent of banking facilities. 


Mr. Secretary Hamilton’s Opinion in 1790. 


__ The secretary begs leave to conclude with this general observation: That, 
if the Bank of North America shall come forward with any propositions 
which have for their object the engrafting upon that institution the charac- 
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teristics which shall appear to the legislature necessary to the due extent 
and safety of a national bank, there are, in his judgment, weighty induce- 
ments to giving every facility to the measure. Not only the pre- 
tensions of that institution, from its original relation to the government of 
the United States, and from the services it has rendered, are such as to claim 
a disposition favorable to it, if those who are interested in it are willing, on 
their part, to place it on a footing satisfactory to the government and equal 
to the purposes of a bank of the United States, but its co-operation would 
materially accelerate the accomplishment of the great object, and the colli- 
sion, which might otherwise arise, might, in a variety of ways, prove equally 
disagreeable and injurious. The incorporation or union here contemplated 
may be effected in different modes, under the auspices of an act of the Uni- 
ted States, if it shall be desired by the Bank of North America upon term 
which shall appear expedient to the government. 


THE U. S. LOAN OF 1847. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that the whole loan of eighteen mil- 
lions is taken above par at a premium varying from one-eighth to two per 
cent. The whole amount bid was $57,790,883, of which the sum of 
$54,926,583 was bid above par, and the remainder $2,864,300 at par. Thus, 
it will be perceived that the bids at a premium largely exceeded three times 
the amount of the loan advertised. Considerable sums are taken for trus- 
tees and execntors, for savings banks and persons not in business, for actual 
investment, and who desire to pay the money immediately. The secretary, 
however, has guarded against calling in the loan more rapidly than it is 
wanted ; for, were he to do so, it would make the government pay interest 
prematurely, and derange the business of the country by too large a call for 
specie in any one month. An intelligent correspondent, in a communica- 
tion published by us last week, calculated that the money would not all be 
wanted until the first of February next, which would require something less 
than two millions of dollars of the loan to be paid monthly ; so that the same 
specie which paid an instalment would be disbursed and in circulation 
to afford the means for paying succeeding instalments from time to time. 

The bids of fifty-eight millions for this loan, demonstrate the just confi- 
dence of the people in their own government, and the ample resources and 
wealth of the country. No doubt this auspicious result was aided by the 
recent glorious victories at Buena Vista and Vera Cruz under our heroic 
leaders, Taylor and Scott; but the successful result of the tariff of 1846, 
which, it is demonstrated, will yield an annual revenue of thirty millions of 
dollars, and the new military contributions under the new Mexican tariff, 
also contributed to swell the bids. 

We understand that the custom house at Vera Cruz is a large and excellent 
building, and ere this month is out, our brave officers will be collecting the 
new duties. As these goods of our own and of all other countries would, 
under the law of nations, be liable to no new duty or confiscation after a 
peace, would even be still more valuable, especially if Mexico should re- 
new her old prohibitory and protective tariff? And what an inducement 
does this furnish to Mexico to consent to an early peace; for, if she does 
not, we may not only break down her revenue from duties during the war, 
but for a long time afterwards, so long as the supply of goods imported now 
will be sufficient for the wants of the country for months or years after a 
_peace.— Washington Union, April 12, 1847. 





History of Cotton. 


HISTORY OF COTTON. 


If any instances were needed to prove the utter futility of all laws to regu- 
late trade, they might be found in sufficient abundance in the brief history 
of the rise of the cotton manufacture in Great Britain. In spite of the most 
absurd restrictions and regulations, it has grown to such importance that the 
national welfare depends in a greater degree upon its successful prosecution 
than upon that of any other branch of industry. The ‘cotton lords’ are, 
indeed, the real lords of the empire. The nation could not subsist a day 
without them, neither could they exist were their supplies of raw material 
from the United States suspended for only one year. In this we have a bond 
of peace between the two nations which cannot be broken; and yet this im- 
portant relation between these two countries has been formed without the 
aid of embassadors, treaties, or ships of war, by the natural operation of 
trade, when left to develope itself by the agency of its own laws. Had the 
cultivation of cotton been carried on to any extent in North America previous 
to the revolution, itis hardly questionable that the United States would now 
be colonies of Great Britain. Although we now exceed all other nations in 
the exports of cotton to Great Britain, yet so recently as in 1784, an Ameri- 
can ship, having eight bags of cotton on board, was seized in Liverpool by 
the custom house, because it was doubted whether that quantity could have 
been produced in the United States. 

It was not till after the convention of 1786, held in Annapolis, that the 
capacity of the southern states for the production of cotton was fully under- 
stood. The introduction of the Sea Island cotton is said to have been purely 
accidental. Patrick Walsh, a planter in Havana, having settled in Kingston, 
Jamaica, where he had removed from the Bahama Islands, there found an 
old friend who asked his advice respecting the profitable employment of his 
slaves. Walsh advised him to remove to some of the islands on the coast 
of Georgia, and engage in the production of provisions. But the advice was 
not heeded, and he removed to the Bahamas, where he attempted the culti- 
vation of cotton; being unsuccessful, he afterwards followed the advice of 
Walsh, and took his slaves to Georgia, where, in the spring of 1786, he re- 
ceived from his friend in Jamaica three large sacks of Pernambuco cotton 
seed. No use was made of them until three years afterwards, when, the 
sacks being required for other uses, the seeds were thrown upon a dung-hill. 
The season was wet, and a great number of plants were found covering the 
spot during the spring. These plants were transplanted upon a tract two 
acres in extent, and they thrived so well that he was induced to extend the 
experiment by planting more. From this crop several tons of clean cotton 
were gathered ; and from this period, 1789, the planting of cotton, as a sys- 
tematic branch of industry, was permanently established in the country. But 
it was many years afterwards before the people made the discovery that cot- 
ton could be manufactured into cloth upon the soil that produced it, as well 
as wheat could be manufactured into flour; and even at the present day, 
there are political economists who maintain that it is more profitable to the 
country to export our cotton to Great Britain, for the purpose of having it 
made into cloth for our own consumption, than to have it done at home. But 
if this were true, the same principle should apply to wheat, which should 
be exported to Manchester to be ground into flour, and then reshipped to the 
United States to be made into bread for our daily use. 

The first great impetus which was given to the production of cotton in the 
United States, was derived from the saw-gin invented by Eli Whitey. He 
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was born in Westborough, Massachusetts, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1792. Upon taking his degree, he was cast upon the world to make his 
way without assistance, and soon after made an engagement with a citizen 
of Georgia to reside in his family in the capacity of a private tutor. On ar- 
riving at the house of his employer, he found that another teacher had been 
engaged, and was again adrift upon the world, without friends, and with no 
other resources than his own talents ; but these were ample. He fortunately 
became acquainted with General Green, then residing in Savannah, who 
said to him, “My young friend, make my house your home, and pursue what 
studies you please.”? This generous invitation was accepted by the young 
adventurer, who immediately began the study of law; but luckily for him- 
self and the world, he amused himself in his leisure hours by studying a 
better code of laws than any that the ingenuity of man has ever been able to 
frame. He was passionately fond of mechanical pursuits, and among many 
ingenious articles which he made, was a tambour frame for his hostess 
which excited much admiration. At this time the family of General Green 
was much visited by the planters of the neighborhood, some of whom, ina 
conversation on agricultural matters, expressed a regret that no means had 
been discovered for separating the cotton from the seed, except by hand la- 
bor, as it would be useless to attempt to raise it for market, since it required 
a day to clean one pound. “Apply to my young friend Whitney,” said 
Mrs. Green; “he can make anything:” whereupon she conducted her 

uests to an adjoining room and showed them her tambour frame and other 
ingenious toys which he had made for the children. The visitors were then 
introduced to the student, who, having learned their wants, immediately de- 
termined to construct a machine which should meet them. He proceeded 
to Savannah to search among the warehouses for specimens of the staple, 
which he had never seen. A basement room in a cotton plantation was as- 
signed to him for his labors, which soon produced the long desired machine. 
His invention was hailed with enthusiasm by the planters. At the first ex- 
hibition of the machine, it was seen that by its aid more cotton could be 
separated from the seed in a day than by the old method in many months. 
Brilliant prospects were opened to the ingenious inventor. But they were 
soon clouded. Letno man hope to reap benefits himself because he confers 
benefits upon others. Whitney had not obtained a patent for his discovery 
when the people broke og his workshop in the night, stole his machine, 
and before he could make a new model, a number of a similar kind had 
been constructed and put into successful operation. Although the states of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee some years afterwards paid 
a considerable sum to Whitney and his partner for the use of the cotton-gin, 
yet Georgia, which received the first benefits of his invention, gave him no 
reward. To understand the importance of this invention, it will only be 
necessary to state that, in 1807, thirteen years after the cotton-gin was 
brought into use, fifty-five millions of pounds of upland cotton were exported, 
valued at eleven millions five hundred thousand dollars. 

Although it is doubtful whether cotton is indigenous to America, it is very 
certain that it is not indigenous to the United States, where it is cultivated 
to a greater extent than in all the rest of the world together. Of the many 
different varieties which are produced from Virginia to Arkansas, extending 
over a belt of more than two hundred miles, the Sea Island is the most 
valuable. 

The seed of the Sea Island is entirely black. Its cultivation is extended 
about forty miles from the sea shore, and its quality deteriorates according 
to its distance from the salt air. A long range of islands lie between St. 
Mary’s in Georgia, and Charleston in South Carolina, the soil of which is 
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composed of a mixture of marine shells ; they were settled at an early period 
by English colonists, who cultivated indigo. Upon one of these islands the 
Sea Island cotton was first produced, whence it derives its name. The best 
kinds are produced on the islands of Edisto, John’s, Wadmulan, and St. 
Helena in South Carolina. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The business of this great establishment was originally transacted at Gro- 

cers’ Hall in the Poultry. Subsequently, in the year 1732, the first stone of 
the present building was laid, on the site of the house and gardens of the 
first governor, Sir John Houblon; and it was completed in the following 
ear, from the designs of Mr. George Sampson. It then, however, only 
comprised the centre of the principal or south front, the hall, the bullion 
court, and the court-yard. The wings to the east and west were added by 
Sir Robert Taylor, between the years 1770 and 1786: and the remainder of 
the structure has been completed, by the present Sir John Soane, since 1788. 
This eminent architect has within these few years rebuilt the parts executed 
by Sampson and Taylor, so that the whole building may now be said to be 
from his designs ; and it has in consequence been divested of that confusion 
of styles and forms which it exhibited previously to 1825, whatever may be 
thought of the peculiar character which it now presents. 

The architectural features of the exterior of this structure are at any rate 
in unison with the nature of the establishment, conveying an impression of 
opulence and security. The order and forms in most parts of the exterior 
have been copied from the temple of Venus at Tivoli, and the monotony of 
an immense line of wall has been obviated by projecting entrances under 
lofty arches, panelled windows, cornices, &c.: the entrances being orna- 
mented by fluted Corinthian columns, supporting entablatures, crowned by 
elevated turrets. 

The whole of this extensive pile covers an irregular area of about eight 
acres. The exterior wall measures in front, or on the south side, 365 feet; 
on the west side 440 feet; on the north side 410 feet; and on the east side 
245 feet. The area comprises nine open courts—the rotunda, or circular 
room, several large public offices, committee rooms, and private apartments 
for the residence of officers and servants. The principal suite of rooms is on 
the ground-floor, and the chief offices, being furnished with lantern-lights 
and domes, have no apartments over them; but beneath this floor, and even 
below the surface of the ground, there is more building and a greater num- 
ber of rooms than above ground. Part of the edifice is raised on a soft, 
marshy soil, being in the course of the ancient stream of Walbrook; and it 
was therefore necessary to strengthen the foundations by means of piles, and 
to construct counter arches beneath the walls. 

The principal entrance to the bank is in Thread-needle street, but there 
are other entrances in Bartholomew lane and Lothbury, and at the north- 
west angle of Prince street. The latter consists of a noble portico, having 
a raised basement, on which stand eight fluted Corinthian columns, which 
are disposed simi-circularly, and support a highly enriched frieze and attic, 
with a turret above. 

The vestibule, or entrance hall from Prince street, bears the impressive 
and grave character of a mausoleum. The massive Doric columns, without 
bases, are placed on three different planes, raised by steps, in imitation of 
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the Propylea at Athens. Lothbury court opens from a spacious and lofty 
archway, and presents an interesting display of architectural features, de. 
signed after the best specimens of Grecian and Romanart. The brick build- 
ings on the north and west sides are partially masked by open screens of 
stone, of the Corinthian order, copied from the Temple of the Sybils near 
Tivoli. The magnificent arch and facade on the south side of this court, 
forming the entrance to the Bullion court, were designed on the model of 
the triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome. Statues emblematical of the 
four quarters of the world surmount the entablature ; and, within the inter- 
columniations, there are allegorical representations, executed by Banks, of 
the Thames and Ganges in bas-relief. 

The Rotunda, which has an immediate communication through its vesti- 
bule from the entrance in Bartholomew lane, is a spacious circular chamber, 
with a lofty dome, fifty-seven feet in diameter, crowned by a lantern, the 
divisions in which are formed by caryatides. In this room, large desks, with 
pens, ink, &c., are placed for public convenience. There a large numberof 
persons of all nations and classes assemble on public days to buy and sell 
stock. But since the erection of the new Stock Exchange, the business 
transacted at the Rotunda has diminished in quantity and importance; al- 
though it is much frequented by stockholders, who wait there to learn the 
result of commissions given to their brokers. The dome of this room isa 
very striking work of art, but it is ill adapted for an assembly of talking per- 
sons; the reverberation is overpowering. 

The three per cent. Consol Office is another fine apartment, in which Sir 
John Soane has displayed much taste and skill. It is an oblong room, about 
ninety feet in length and fifty in breadth; designed from models of ancient 
Roman baths, and of a highly enriched and classical character. The vaulted 
ceiling springs from ornamented pieces, and in the centre there is a hand- 
some dome or lantern-light, supported by caryatides. The soffits of the 
arches are decorated with panels, roses, and other objects. The whole is 
constructed without timber. The three per cent. Consol, Dividend, and 
Bank Stock Offices are of asimilar architecture: The Chief Cashier’s Office 
is a noble apartment, measuring forty-five by thirty feet; its decorations are 
simple, and it is lighted by large and lofty windows. In the Pay Hall, where 
ee notes are issued and exchanged, there is a marble statue of William 
III, by Cheere. 

The greater part of this extensive edifice is of stone; and, in order to ob- 
viate any danger from fire, all the new buildings erected under the superin- 
tendence of Sir John Soane have been constructed with incombustible 
materials. The vaults,in which bullion, coin, bank notes, &c., are deposited, 
are also indestructible by fire. The building has also the advantage—some- 
what rare in the city—of standing perfectly detached; it is, nevertheless, 
closely hemmed in by the Royal Exchange on the south side and private 
houses on the others. 

The hours of business of the bank are from nine in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, except on holidays. 


Bank Hottnays.—At the Bank of England, the only holidays in the dividend offices are 
Good Friday and Christmas. In the transfer offices, besides the above, May 1st and No- 
vember Ist. East India House and Exchequer—Good Friday and Christmas. Custom 
House—Christmas, Good Friday, Prince of Wales’ birth day and the Queen’s birth day, 
Nov. 9th and May 24th. 

In IRELanD—Banks, Custom House, &c., Good Friday, Christmas and Queen’s birth day. 

In ScorLanp—New year’s day, King Charles I martyrdom, Queen’s marriage, Queen’s 
birth day, Good Friday, Charles II restoration, Queen’s accession, Queen’s coronation, 
Gunpowder Plot, and Christmas day. 
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HOW MUCH DOES THE GOVERNMENT COST 


In tHe Unitep Srates anp 1n Great Britain? 
From the American Almanac, 1847. 


A republican government will always be noted for the economical admin- 
istration of its affairs. When the people tax themselves, they will take good 
care to make the burden as light as possible. In the case of war, indeed, 
the excitement of passion and patriotism may lead to a lavish expenditure, 
and much money will probably be wasted, because the power and responsi- 
bility must be divided among many persons, who have comparatively but 
litle experience on account of frequent changes in office; while in a mon- 
archy, the reins are all held in one hand, and a permanent ministry is more 
able to avoid the enormous expense that is usually caused by frequent 
changes of plan and much vacillation of purpose. But in peace, the merit 
of different administrations will be estimated almost exclusively by their re- 
lative cheapness; he who lessens the amount of taxation is always sure of 
the gratitude of the people. There is danger, indeed, that frugality will be 
carried to excess, and some of the higher interests of the people be sacrificed 
to their inconsiderate and ill-timed parsimony. That is false economy which 
dries up some of the distant sources of wealth in the attempt to save a few 
drops to the broad stream which rolls by our doors. 

The government of this country is supposed to be the cheapest in the 
civilized world. Probably it is so; but exaggerated statements upon the 
subject are often made by those who are not conversant enough with our 
institutions to know where the greatest expense is incurred, nor in what 
quarters prodigality and wastefulness may exist without punishment or 
detection. The small salaries of persons in office are usually taken as a 
decisive proof of economy ; but the saving thus made is often more than bal- 
anced by the unnecessary multiplication of such offices, and by carelessness 
or peculation in the administration of public works and in the performance 
of jobs by contract. The higher class of officers of the custom-house.are 
not so well paid here as in Great Britain; but the aggregate expense of col- 
lection bears a higher ratio to the amount collected than it does in England. 
A similar remark is applicable also to the post-office. ‘The British minister 
at Washington, we believe, has a higher salary than the President of the 
United States ; the British minister to France certainly receives more than 
twice as much. The Lord Chief Justice of England has a larger salary 
than all the nine judges of our Supreme Court united. An English consul 
often has higher pay than an American ambassador; and it is a striking 
proof of the inequality of our system, that the same remark may be made of 
more than one American consul. The cost of building a ship-of-war at one 
of our navy yards is about twice as great as it would be if furnished by pri- 
vate contract. 

But the expenses of our government are most frequently underestimated 
from losing sight of the division of labor and cost among the national, state, 
and city or town authorities. The whole cost of the state institutions is in- 
terpolated, as it were, between the national and civic expenditures, which 
create the whole burden of taxation in most European countries. Owing 
to the inclination of the people in this country, especially in New England, 
to keep as much of the administration of public affairs in their own hands as 
possible, the town or city taxes are often larger than all those of the state 
and the national government united, There is very little centralization of 
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power; much of the tax is voted, and many of the appropriations are made, 
directly by the people, in their primary assemblies. 

It becomes a problem of much interest and considerable difficulty, then, 
to determine the aggregate cost of government in this country, and thus to 
compare the burden of taxation in the United States with what it is in Eng- 
Jand. We can obtain only an approximate solution. The weight of taxation 
can be properly estimated only by its relation to the wealth of the country; 
the same burden becomes light or heavy in proportion to the ability of the 
people to bear it. But the aggregate of national wealth escapes all calcula- 
tion or probable estimate. There are no data on which to found even a 
plausible conjecture on this point. Valuations of all the real and personal 
estate within certain towns and states are often formed, it is true, and for the 
very purpose of taxation; but these give only a rude approximation to the 
relative wealth of individuals, towns, and counties ; or they may enable us 
to compare one year with another, so as to show the progress of wealth in 
the community. No one supposes that they give the true amount of absolute 
wealth. Many kinds of property are excluded from them altogether; others 
are admitted at a rate known to be far below their real value. In different 
states, also, they are formed on wholly different principles, so they do not 
enable us to compare one state with another. 

The corrected aggregate valuation of all real and personal property in the 
state of New York, in 1845, was but $605,646,095 ; the city of New York 
alone probably contains as much wealth as this. The aggregate of state, 
city, and town taxes in the same year was $4,170,527 95, which is a rate of 
6 milis and 888 thousandths of a mill on a dollar of this assumed valuation. 
The actual rate of taxation for these purposes cannot have been more than 
one mill on the dollar, or one-thousandth part of the whole property. 

The valuation of all wealth in Massachusetts, in 1840, was nearly 300 
millions—about half as great as New York—while the population is litle 
more than one-fourth as large. The valuation of Boston in 1545 was about 
136 millions; its actual wealth greatly exceeds this sum. No returns are 
made in Massachusetts to show the aggregate amount of town and city taxes 
throughout the commonwealth. 

The valuation of the state of Ohio in 1845 professes to give the aggregate 
only of that property which is taxable by law; the amount is $144,160,469. 
The aggregate of state, county, and town taxes in the same year was $2,- 
409,171 07, which is a rate of 16 7-10 mills on a dollar. 

We shall probably come much nearer a correct result by comparing the 
whole taxation, or total expenditure, with the whole population, so as to 
ascertain what would be the amount for each individual if the whole people 
were taxed per capita, without regard to their property. To apply this 
method first to the taxation by the national government, I have taken the 
aggregate of the national expenditures each year for a series of years, ex- 
cluding payments on account of the public debt and from trust funds. The 
object is to ascertain the ordinary rate of expenditure in a@ time of peace; a 
national debt exists in this country only as a temporary thing, the effect 
either of a war or of some extraordinary experiments in legislation. I have 
selected those years in which a national census was taken, so as not to be 
obliged to take the population by estimate, except in 1800; 1802 was pre- 
ferred, because in the two years preceding 1800 the preparations for a war 
with France occasioned considerable increase of expenditure. The popula- 
tion of this country in 1800 was 5,305,925; in 1810, it was 7,239,814; at 
this rate of increase, in 1802 it must have been about 5,677,340. In a simi- 
lar manner, I have calculated the population in 1845 to be 19,914,362. We 
have, then, the following table: 
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Years. Total population, Total expenditure. Expense per head. 
1802 5,677 ,340 $3,737,080 $0.66 
1810 7,239,814 5,311,082 073 
1820 9,635,131 13,134,530 1.36 
183 12,066,920 3,220,534 1.03 
1840 17,063,353 23,327,772 1.3 
1845 19,914,362 21,380,049 1.07 

Average rate, $0.97. 


The expense of the national government, then, is less than one dollar a 
year for each inhabitant of the United States. Let us now look at the cost 
of the state governments. 

The population of Massachusetts in 1840 was 737,699; the rate of in- 
crease between 1830 and 1840 was 20 per cent. On this ratio I have calcu- 
lated the population for the following years. For the reason already given, 
from the aggregate of expenditures for each year I have deducted the amount 
for interest on debt and for debt paid off. 


MassacHusetTTs. 

Gross Interest and Rate per 
Expenditures. debt paid off. head. 
1841 752,453 $399,929 $37,069 $362,860 $0.48 
1842 767 ,207 351,551 307 ,395 0.40 
1843 781,961 370,365 5,67 314,686 0.40 
1844 796,715 46! ,098 3,05 345,047 0.43 
1845 811,469 511,193 é 357,107 0.44 
Average rate, $0.43. 


The population of the state of New York in 1840 was 2,428,921 ; in 1845, 
according to the state census taken in that year, it was 2,604,495, being an 
increase of 7 1-5 per cent. in five years. The total of state expenditures in 
1845, excluding interest and debt paid off, was *$793,576 38; which is an 
average of only 30 1-2 cents for each inhabitant. The estimated net expen- 
diture for 1846 is but $743,014. 

The population of Ohio in 1840 was 1,519,467 ; if it increased from 1840 
to 1845 in the same ratio in which it increased from 1830 to 1840, the popu- 
lation in 1845 must have been 1,990,502. The whole expenses of the state 
government, including the legislature, salaries, support of asylums, printing, 
claims, &c., but excluding interest on debt and support of common schools, 
were but $201,471 97, which is only ten cents a head. Adding to this the 
money paid for common schools, the aggregate of state expenses was $484,- 
432 03, which is 24 cents for each inhabitant. The interest paid on the 
public debt in 1845 was $1,077,864 97; the income from the public works 
(to build which the debt was contracted) exceeded the expenditure on these 
works by $203,704 42; subtracting this balance from the amount of interest 
paid, we have $874,160 50 as the annual burden of interest borne by the 
state. Adding this amount of interest to the former aggregate, we have 


Years. Population Net expenses. 


* Whole amount paid out of the treasury,.....scesceecseccsecsccevesens 
But the temporary payments to be received again, were. ....$746,525 47 
Interest and debt paid Offj....csccsseeececeeers eoceceeeees 268,633 18 

1,015,158 65 


$1,808,735 03 


Net ex NSES AS ADOVE,...ccccecseseceeneseesseeeeeseseeesseres $793,576 38 
See Comptroller’s Report for 1845, pp. 89-97. 
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$1,358,592 58 as the whole amount of state expenses of every kind; and 
this is but 68 cents for each inhabitant. 

The population of Rhode Island in 1840 was 108,830; in 1845, according 
to the rate of increase in the ten years preceding 1840, it should have been 
about 115,000. The aggregate of state expenditures for the year ending 
April 30, 1845, including $25,589 paid for common schools, was $89,879, 
which is equal to 78 cents a head for the whole population. But the interest 
on the deposit and school funds, owned by the state, was $14,059; and this 
subtracted from the aggregate of expense leaves but $75,520, which is an 
average of not quite 66 cents for each inhabitant. 

From these data, we may safely estimate the average cost of the state 
governments throughout the United States at 50 cents a head for the whole 
population. We come now to the town or city expenditures, including those 
which are known as county expenses. Here we find that the average cost 
for each inhabitant is very much greater in the large cities than in the smaller 
towns and villages. This might be expected, as taxation and expenditure 
are meant to be in proportion, not to the numbers, but to the wealth of the 
community ; and wealth is accumulated in the great cities. 

[ take the city of Boston for the first example. According to the national 
census, its population in 1840 was 93,383 ; but as we have shown elsewhere, 
this is grossly erroneous, the true number at that period being only about 
85,000. The city census, taken with great care in 1845, shows that the 
population in that year was 114,366, which is an increase of about 34 1-2 
per cent. in five years. On this basis I have calculated the population for 
the years contained in the following table, which shows also the gross ex- 


penditure for each year, the amount of interest on debt and of debt paid off 
during the same periods, the net expenditure after this last amount is de- 
ducted from the former one, and the average of this net expenditure for each 
inhabitant. I add one other column as a matter of interest, though not 
strictly connected with our present subject; it shows how large a portion 
(about one-third) of this net expenditure is for the support of common 
schools. 


Boston. 
‘ Gross Interest and Net Average Amount pai 
Years. Population. Expenditure. debt paid off, Expenditure. per head. for ned ig 

1842 96,746 $651,126 $147,702 $503,424 $5.20 $150,426 

1843 102,619 642,354 153,619 488,735 4.76 136,219 

1844 108,4%2 718,138 164,460 554,678 5.11 201,256 

1845 114,366 948,937 350,359 598,578 5.23 205,278 

Average rate, $5.073. 

The population of the city of New York in 1840 was 312,710; in 1845, 
according to the state census, it was 371,102, showing an increase of 18 6-10 
per cent. in five years. The estimate of city expenditures, excluding interest 
on debt, for 1846, which of course was based on the actual expenditures of 
1845, is $1,563,130, or $4.21 for each inhabitant. 

The population of Baltimore city, in 1840, was 102,313, its increase since 
1830 having been nearly 27 per cent.; on this ratio, its population in 1845 
was 116,125. The total expenditure of the city in 1845 was $659,032 36; 
of this sum, $312,913 88 was for interest on city debt, leaving $346,118 48 
as the balance for ordinary expenditure, which amounts to $2.98 for each 
citizen. 

The population of Providence, R. 1., in 1845, estimated in a similar man- 
ner, was about 28,000; the city tax voted for this year was $81,186, no 
portion of which, I believe, was appropriated for debt or interest. The ex- 
penditure, then, is $2.89 for each citizen. 
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The materials for estimating the expenses of the smaller towns and villages 
are difficult to be obtained ; but I have succeeded in bringing together enough 
to found a probable conjecture upon. According to returns made to the 
comptroller of the state of New York, and published in his report, the ag- 
gregate of town taxes assessed in 1845, excluding the city of New York, 
was $949,271 80; of county taxes for the same time, still excluding the city 
and the state tax proper, was $800,000; the whole highway tax, assessed 
in days, and estimated at 5s. a day, was $901,186 25. The aggregate of 
these three sums is $2,650,458 05; and as the population of the state, ex- 
cluding that of the city, according to the census of 1845, was 2,233,393, this 
amount is an average of $1 18 2-3 for each inhabitant. This is evidently 
somewhat too great to be a fair estimate for the smaller places only, as I 
have only excluded the city of New York, and have retained, (because the 
materials could not be found for applying the calculation to them separate- 
ly,) the cities of Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Rochester, Brooklyn, Newburgh, 

oughkeepsie, Syracuse, and Utica. If these also were taken out of the 
account, the average for the remainder of the state would probably be as low 
as one dollar. 

From a return printed in this volume under the head of Rhode Island, we 
find that the aggregate of town taxes voted in that state for 1844-5, excluding 
the city of Providence tax, was but $49,096, The estimated population. of 
the state at that time, again excluding this city, was 86,500, so that the cost 
for each inhabitant of the towns was only 56 cents. 

The probable population of Ohio in 1845, it has beén already shown, was 
1,990,502. The auditor’s report shows, that the total amount of taxes levied 
in that state in gy the state tax proper, which has been already 
considered,) was $1,403,169 83, which is 70 1-2 cents for each inhabitant. 
As there is but one large city in Ohio, and this one, Cincinnati, probably 
does not contain more than one-thirtieth of the whole population of the state, 
this average is probably very near the truth. Comparing it with the averages 
in New York and Rhode Island, it appears safe to assume 75 cents a head 
as the total of town expenses, excluding the large cities from the estimate, 
throughout the United States. But assuming the present population of this 
country to be 20 millions, not more than one million and a half of them live 
in cities which contain more than 15,000 inhabitants each. The facts al- 
ready given show that $3 00 a head would be a large estimate for the civic 
expenditures of these cities, as only five of them number over 100,000 in- 
habitants each. Taking the amount for the cities, then, at $3 00, and for 
the towns at 75 cents, the general average of town or city expenses for the 
whole population is a little less than 92 cents. The general result of our 
calculation, therefore, is as follows: ‘ 

Aggregate of the national expenditures, $0.97 for each inhabitant. 
“c 


Do. state do. 0.50 « «8 
. Do. town or city do. Cm* * 
Total cost of government in U. States, $2.39 « se 


or $47,800,000, if the population of the country be twenty millions. 

The population of the Bnited Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in 1841, was 26,711,059. The ordinary expenses of the British government 
in the same year were £24,887,729; the interest and other charges con- 
nected with the national debt made up a further sum of £28,556,324, so 
that the aggregate expenditure was £53,444,053. The materials for estima- 
ting the municipal expenses are very imperfect ; but returns made in March, 
1859, show that the annual cust of keeping up the highways in England 
alone was €1,267,848; the expense of supporting the English paupers, un- 
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der the new poor law, in 1840, was £€3,850,040. Adding these two items to 
the former amount, we have £58,561 ,941 as the total expenditure, which is 
£2 3s. 10d., or $9.60, for each inhabitant—four times as much as in the 
United States. Yet this sum does not include the ordinary civic expenses, 
which, in 1835, amounted to £2,000,000 for the metropolis alone; if five 
and a half millions be assumed on this account for the whole kingdom, which 
is a very low estimate, 4s. 6d. or $1.09, must be added to the average, 
making it $10.69; and still the cost of the highways and the poor in Scot- 
land and Ireland is left out. Again, the support of the national church in 
England is compulsory, so that the tithes must be added to the preceding 
aggregate. With this addition, McCulloch, the highest authority on this 
subject, says the ordinary annual expenditure amounts to £68,000,000, and 
the average rises to $12.33 per head. It should further be observed, that the 
estimate for the United States includes the expense of an excellent and costly 
system of free schools, while in Great Britain little or nothing is appropria- 
ted for the great cause of public education. 
The charge of the public debt in Great Britain I have included in the ag- 

egate of annual expenditures, while both the national and state debts are 
eft out of the account for the United States. The propriety of making this 
distinction is obvious. The object is to ascertain the sum of the ordinary 
and permanent expenditures. The normal condition of Great Britain is one 
of indebtedness; that of the United States is freedom from debt. Debts are 
never incurred by our government except on extraordinary emergencies, and 
then they continue but for a short time, the natural resources of the countr 
being sufficient not only to discharge the interest, but rapidly to extiagah 
the principal. But the English national debt is a permanent charge entailed 
on all future generations, and no one expects that it will ever be cancelled. 
It was incurred for unproductive expenditure—the cost of wars—and not for 
reproductive investment, as in the case of the debts contracted by the individ- 
ual states of our union. Not one of these states has ever obtained consider- 
able loans merely to meet the excess of ordinary expenditures over its income. 
They have borrowed money only for the purpose of constructing railroads, 
canals, and other productive public works, or of furnishing capital for bank- 
ing objects. In many cases, the direct income from these works or banks 
more than pays the interest on the debt, so that the state is really not in debt 
at all, but receives an income independent of taxation. And even if this 
direct income be insufficient, the indirect gain to the community from the 
existence of these works still makes the investment a profitable one for the 
people. The value of the land and its annual products is so much increased, 
that the state could well afford to sink the whole capital invested in the 

ublic works. This is the present condition of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

heir railroads and canals do not pay to the state the interest on their cost; 
but they have already repaid to the people more than the whole capital ex- 
pended on them. It should be remembered, also, that, twenty years ago, 
not one of the states was in debt except fora very trifling sum. 


Mr. Livingston, United States Secretary of State, attempted in 1832 to ascertain 
the total cost of government in the United States, and addressed circulars for that put- 
pose to the several states and territories. The returns were quite imperfect, but the 
calculation which he founded upon them, embracing the same items which are con- 
sidered in this article, gave $2.15 as the average for each individual. Adding the cost 
of the clergy and militia, the sum is increased to $2.55, But through a great portion of 
this country, there is no compulsory assessment for either of these two purposes, and I 
have therefore excluded them from the account, except when a sum for the support of 
the militia enters into the aggregate of state expenditures. 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1789 TO 1845. 


Exhibit of the result of the recapitulated statement of ‘receipts and ex- 
penditures” of custom houses in the Union, from the 4th of March, 1789, to 
the 30th of June, 1845, a period of fifty-six years. 

RECEIPTS. 


Duties on merchandise = oi . ‘ . ‘ 1, 089,841,988 73 
“ Mediterranean fund - : ‘ : 8 703, °530 30 
« « tonnage . = - , . , ‘ o | OghOe 317 22 

Passports and clearances ere SS Se ea "457 023 70 

Light — : . ‘ : ° ; ‘ ‘ - 1,214,961 78 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitures ‘ ; . ‘ 1,918,832 52 

Unclaimed merchandise . - ‘ : i ‘ : 146,574 76 

Interest on treasury notes , F ‘ é ; ‘ 90,346 01 

Surplus of official emoluments . . . er , 303,242 48 

Marine hospital money . 2,460,830 35 

Amount received from captors, being 2 per cent. on net pro- 

ceeds of prize vessels and goods . , P , 218,822 14 

Sales of revenue cutters . 10,444 17 

Sales of property and taxes on lands belonging to the U. States 5,101 42 

Custom charges on British colonial vessels ‘ ‘ 1,932 95 

Debentures over-issued . : 7 ‘ @221 63 

Expenses on collection of the revenue overpaid 133 17 

Allowances to vessels in the fisheries overpaid . 804 32 1,159 12 

Total receipts . ; ‘ P ‘ : ‘ . 1,112,478,107 66 
PAYMENTS. 

Debentures and drawback on foreign merchandise mres $191, ayy 074 02 

Drawback on Mediterranean fund exported . 3262 98 

Drawback on domestic distilled spirits exported . ° 1, 43, 448 72 

Drawback on domestic refined sugar exported .  . 2,698,450 68 

Drawback on domestic manufactured snuff exported ‘ 20,547 26 

Allowances to vessels employed in the fisheries . r 8,359,232 98 

Bounties on salted provisions and pickled fish otaaal . 715,991 88 

Expenses attending prosecutions . ; ‘ ° 614,092 73 

Interest paid on treasury notes . , / ae ‘ 45,899 42 

Insolvencies, &c. 5,065 07 

Duties refunded under the “act to remit duties on goods 

destroyed by fire in New York” sop ; 164,458 72 

Duties refunded on railroad iron . ; ‘ ‘ 3,324,047 17 

Duties refunded on all other merchandise ‘ A - 10,138,955 24 

Duties refunded on Mediterranean fund . . 46 08 

Duties refunded on unclaimed merchandise. . ° 131 79 

Duties refunded on tonnage and - money a . 110,112 98 

Expenses of collection . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - 44,468,207 92 





264,070,016 65 
Net revenue of ports paying revenue . 856,351,178 35 
Deduct excess of expense of collection of 


ports paying no revenue - ; . 7,943,037 34 
— —_——_———_ 848,408,091 01 


Total expenditures ; . . ; ‘ . $1,112,478,107 66 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CABINET, 


. Construction or THE British Casinet ano Orriciau Duries 
or irs Severat MemsBers. 


It is remarkable that there should not exist in the language any complete account of 
the different public offices, the heads of which compose the executive government of Great 
Britain. Even the information upon the subject that is to be found scattered over many 
books is extremely imperfect and unsatisfactory. A very meritorious attempt, however, 
has just been made to Jay the foundation of an accurate and comprehensive account of 
the government offices in a volume by Mr. F, 8. Thomas, of the British record office, 
entitled ‘*Notes of Materials for the History of Public Departments,” which has been 
privately printed within the last few months. Mr Thomas has here collected and ar. 
ranged in chronological order, both from printed books and manuscript records, a great 
number of curious notices respecting the treasury (including the exchequer,) the offices 
of the secretaries of state, the signet office, the state paper office, the board of trade, 
the woods and forests, and the public record office. Most of the facts in the present 
article will be drawn from Mr. Thomas’ pages ; but we shall confine ourselves to what 
are commonly called the offices of government, passing over for the present that portion 
of the volume which relates to the state paper and record offices. 


Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History (chap. xv.) gives the following 
account; ‘‘According to the original constitution of our monarchy, the ki 
had his privy council, composed of the great officers of state, and of br 
others as he should summon to it, bound by an oath of fidelity and secrecy, 
by whom all matters of weight, whether as to domestic or exterior policy, 
were debated, for the most part in his presence, and determined, subordi- 
nately of course to his pleasure, by the vote of the major part. It could not 
happen but that some counsellors more eminent than the rest should form 
juntos or cabals, for more close or private management, or be selected as 
more confidential advisers of their sovereign ; and the very name of a cabinet 
council, as distinguished from the larger body, may be found as far back as 
the reign of Charles 1. But the resolutions of the crown, whether as to for- 
eign alliances or the issuing of proclamations and orders at home, or any 
other overt act of government, were not finally taken without the deliberation 
and assent of that body, whom the law recognized as its sworn and notorious 
counsellors. This was first broken in upon after the restoration, and espe- 
cially after the fall of Clarendon, a strenuous assertor of the rights and dig- 
nity of the privy council. ‘The king,’ as he complains, (Life, 319,) “had 
in his nature so little reverence and esteem for antiquity, and did in truth so 
much contemn old orders, forms, and institutions, that the objection of nov- 
elty rather advanced than obstructed any proposition.” He wanted to be 
absolute on the French plan, for which both he and his brother, as the same 
historian tells us, had a great predilection, rather than obtain a power little 
less arbitrary, so far at least as private rights were concerned, on the system 
of his three predecessors. The delays and the decencies of a regular coun- 
cil, the continual hesitation of lawyers, were not suited to his temper, his 
talents, or his designs. And it must indeed be admitted that the privy coun- 
cil, even as it was then constituted, was too numerous for the practical ad- 
ministration of supreme power. Thus by degrees it became usual for the 
ministry or cabinet to obtain the king’s final approbation of their measures 
before they were laid, for a merely formal ratification, before the council. 
During the reign of William this distinction of the cabinet from the privy 
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council, and the exclusion of the latter from all business of state, became 
more fully established.” 

Probably the earliest notice that we have of the actual existence of a cabi- 
net in England is in the second book of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
where, in describing the state of things at the time when the great council 
of peers was assembled at York by Charles I, in September, 1640, after tell- 
ing us that the bulk and burthen of state affairs lay principally upon the 
shoulders of the archbishop of Canterbury (Laud,) the earl of Strafford, and 
the lord Cottington, “‘some others being joined to them, as the earl of Nor- 
thumberland for ornament, the lord bishop of London for his place, being 
lord high treasurer of England, the two secretaries, Sir Henry Vane and Sir 
Francis Windebank, for service and communication of intelligence,” while 
“the marquis of Hamilton, indeed, by his skill and interest bore as great a 

rt as he had a mind to do, and had the skill to meddle no farther than he 
Pad a mind ;” he adds, “These persons made up the committee of state 
(which was reproachfully after called the juncto, and enviously then in the 
court the cabinet council,) who were upon all occasions, when the secreta- 
ries received any extraordinary intelligence, or were to make any extraordi- 
nary dispatch, or as often otherwise as was thought fit, to meet; whereas 
the body of the council observed set days and hours for their meeting, and 
came not else together except specially summoned.” So, in his Life (p. 85,) 
he tells us that when, after the death of lord Falkland at the battle of New- 
bury, in 1643, the lord Digby was made secretary of state in his room, “‘he 
was no sooner admitted and sworn secretary of state and — counsellor, 
and consequently made of the junto which the king at that time created, 
consisting of the duke of Richmond, the lord Cottington, the two secretaries 
of state, and Sir John Colepepper, but the chancellor of the exchequer 
(Clarendon, then Mr. Hyde himself) was likewise added ; to the trouble, at 
least the surprise, of the master of the rolls, who could have been contented 
that he should have been excluded from that near trust, where all matters 
were to be consulted before they should be brought to the council board,” 
The introduction of this method of government by a cabinet was one of the 
novelties against which the popular feeling was directed in the first years of 
the long parliament. Thus we find the committee of the house of commons 
which sat at Grocers’ hall after the attempt to seize the five members, in 
January, 1642, complaining, in their second remonstrance, of “the managing 
the great affairs of the realm in cabinet councils, by men unknown and not 
publicly trusted.” It is evident that the cabinet council itself is here objec- 
ted to, as well as its composition. 

In speaking of the earliest mention of a cabinet council as being to be 
found in the time of Charles I, Mr. Hallam must be understood to mean as 
part of the system of government in England. It has been sometimes stated 
that the cabinet council was so called from having been usually held in that 
reign in the cabinet or closet of queen Henrietta. But in truth, whatever 
may have been the case with the thing, the name was familiar enough in 
England long before this date. To prove this we need only refer to a pas- 
sage in one of Bacon’s essays, the 20th, entitled “Of Counsel,” first pub- 
lished in 1612, where he observes that, to avoid certain inconveniences, “the 
doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings’ times, hath intro- 
duced cabinet councils; a remedy worse than the disease.” As for the 
thing, it was no doubt derived directly by us from France, where the su- 
preme government of the kingdom had long been conducted by what was 
called the conseil du cabinet, or counsel of the (king’s) closet. The word 
cabinet, from the Italian gabinetto, indicates whence France had borrowed 
the institution. In France, as came also to be the case in this country, the 
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cabinet council, although in reality only a portion of the privy council, or 
council of state, stood out in such marked pre-eminence that it was very 
often designated simply the council. 

It is worthy of note that the French cabinet council was originally that 
portion or sub-division of the privy council which was occupied with foreign 
affairs; it was the Conseil des Affaires Etrangéres. And so it was among 
ourselves. In the early part of the reign of Charles II, the whole privy 
council was divided into three or four committees ; the first and chief of 
which was the committee for foreign affairs ; and that particular committee, 
in which all the most important transactions of the state were usually de- 
bated and considered before being submitted to a general meeting of the 
council, was specially known as the cabinet or the cabal. Thus Clarendon, 
in the continuation of his Life (p. 27,) tells us that after the restoration “the 
treasurer (Southampton,) marquis of Ormond, the general (Monk,) with 
the two secretaries of state, were of that secret committee, with the chancel- 
lor (Clarendon himself,) which, under the notion of foreign affairs, were 
appointed by the king to consult all his affairs before they came to a public 
debate.” So, speaking of a certain statement of accounts in the year 1669, 
Pepys tells us (iv. 243) that it had passed “the king and his cabal (the com- 
mittee for foreign affairs, as they are called.) It is sometimes supposed 
that the term cabal was first taken from the five chief counsellors, Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, who managed affairs from 
about 1670 to 1673, and the initial letters of whose names make up the word, 
But that was merely an accidental coincidence; the term cabal, derived, 
through the medium of the French cabale, from the cabala, or secret doc- 
trine, of the Jews, was used in England to designate the small body of per- 
sons having in their hands the supreme direction of the affairs of state even 
before the restoration. It probably carried with it at first something of an 
offensive sense ; but that meaning would seem to have been wearing away 
when it was revived and fixed by the unpopularity of the ministry of 1670. 
The word, we believe, has never since been applied except to convey an 
imputation of objectionable as well as secret combination ; and it has in later 
times been more commonly used to designate any self-constituted knot of 
factious intriguers than a ministry or cabinet. 

We are accustomed to consider the cabinet, or cabinet council, as being 
formed or constituted by the assemblage of the persons, or certain of them, 
who hold the offices of the ministry—as if it were his appointment as min- 
ister that made an individual a member of the cabinet; but the original un- 
derstanding was probably different. In France, at least, it was the nomina- 
tion of an individual by the king as a member of the cabinet, or council of 
foreign affairs, that made him a ministre d’état, or minister of state. A 
minister meant, constitutionally, a member of the cabinet. 

Among ourselves, it can hardly be said that there is any office of state, 
however high, the holder of which is necessarily a member of the cabinet, 
although the holders of those of principal importance have always, or almost 
always, been such in modern times. But there are several offices with re- 

rd to which it has been the custom sometimes to give the holders a seat 
in the cabinet, sometimes not. When the late lord Hill was commander-in- 
chief of the army, he had no seat in the cabinet, either when it was compo- 
sed of his own political friends or of persons of the opposite party; when 
the office was assumed by the duke of Wellington, a personage of greater 

litical importance, it was held by his grace with a seat in the cabinet so 
ong as his friends were in power; but now, again, that we have a whig 
ministry, the duke, though still at the horse guards, is in the cabinet no 
longer. So at the close of the late government of Sir Robert Peel, the pay- 
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master of the forces was not a member of the cabinet; in the present govern- 

ment, Mr. Macaulay, the holder of that office, is. The matter is commonly 

arranged and settled according to what are accounted to be the claims of the 

individual rather than of the office. On some rare occasions persons have 

sat in the cabinet while holding offices which have never been considered as 

of a ministerial character. One of the members of the whig cabinet of 
1806-7 was lord Ellenborough, the chief justice of the court of king’s bench. 

At other times some members of the cabinet have held no office of any kind. 

The late lord Sidmouth sat in the cabinet for two years before 1824, when 

he retired from public life, without any office, having resigned the secretary- 

ship of the home department, after holding it for ten years, in 1822. The 

present earl of Carlisle sat for some time without any office in the Grey 

cabinet. One or two of the offices, indeed, the occupants of which are 
generally members of the cabinet, are little more than nominal—such, for 

instance, as the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster. The existence 
of such offices is attended with the convenience of enabling an individual to 
be made available in the government whom his age or other circumstances 
may preclude from being burthened with the duties of any particular depart- 
ment. From all this it will be perceived that the cabinet does not consist of 
any fixed number of persons. The members commonly range from eleven 
or twelve to fifteen or sixteen. “The cabinet council,” says Roger North, 
in his life of his brother, the lord keeper Guilford, speaking of the times of 
Charles II, ‘‘consisted of those few great officers and courtiers whom the 
king relied upon for the interior dispatch of his affairs. And, as offices of 
the law, out of clerkships, spawn other offices, so this council was derived 
from the privy council, which originally was the same thing, and derived 
out of the magnum concilium, by that name mentioned in the rolls of parlia- 
ment; and the same out of parliament, authorized by king Henry VII, was 
known by the place where it sat, namely, the star chamber. Assemblies, at 
first reasonably constituted of a due number and temper for dispatch of af- 
fairs committed to them, by improvident increase came to be formal and 
troublesome, the certain consequence of multitude, and thereby a new insti- 
tution becomes necessary ; whereupon it is found easier and safer to substi- 
tute than to dissolve. Thus the cabinet council, which at first was but in 
the nature of a private conversation, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the government, foreign and domestic. 
The Spaniards have peculiar councils, called juntos, assigned to each great 
branch of the royal power, which prevents such sub-emergent councils as 
these.” But both in England, as we have seen, and also in France, the 
cabinet council actually originated in the very state of things here described 
as subsisting in Spain: it was at first only one of these juntos, or committees, 
into which the council was divided. And indeed it may be still considered 
as properly that section or committee of the privy council which is intrusted 
with the exercise of the executive authority of the crown. The judicial 
committee, commonly called the court of privy council, is another such 
section, exercising the functions belonging to the council as a court of jus- 
tice; the board of trade, to be afierwards noticed, is a third, appointed to 
superintend the commercial and manufacturing interests of the country. 

n the act of settlement of the crown upon the house of Hanover, passed 
in 1700 (the 12 and 13 Will. III, c. 2,) it was enacted that, from and after 
the time such settlement should take effect, all matters and things relating 
to the well governing of the kingdom, which were properly cognizable in 
the privy council by the laws and customs of the realm, should be transacted 
there, and all resolutions taken thereupon signed by such of the privy coun- 
cil as should advise and consent to the same. This regulation was intended 
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to check the practice of not only originating but finally deciding affairs of 
state in a cabinet or other small body selected from the council, which had 
been made extremely unpopular by the excess to which it had been carried 
by William, who in some of the most important transactions of his reign 
had taken only one or two of his ministers into his confidence ; but the clause 
was repealed in 1705 (by the 4 Anne, c.8,) before it had ever come into ope- 
ration, In regard to the practice that has since subsisted, Mr. Hallam writes: 
“The plans of government are discussed and determined in a cabinet coun- 
cil, forming indeed part of the larger body, but unknown to the law by any 
distinct character or special appointment. I conceive, though I have not 
the means of tracing the matter clearly, that this change has prodigiously 
augmented the direct authority of the secretaries of state, especially as to the 
interior department, who communicate the king’s pleasure, in the first in- 
stance, to subordinate officers and magistrates in cases which, down at least 
to the time of Charles I, would have been determined in council. But pro- 
clamations and orders still emanate, as the law requires, from the privy 
council; and on some rare occasions, even of late years, matters of domestic 
policy have been referred to their advice. It is generally understood, how- 
ever, that no councillor is to attend except when summoned, so that, unne- 
cessarily numerous as the council has become, in order to gratify vanity by 
a titular honor, these special meetings consist only of a few persons besides 
the actual ministers of the cabinet, and give the latter no apprehension of a 
formidable resistance.” In a note, Mr. Hallam adverts to the well-known 
instances of the dukes of Argyle and Somerset presenting themselves in the 
council-chamber at Kensington, without having been summoned, on the 
morning of Friday the 30th of June, 1714, when queen Anne lay on her 
death-bed. It hardly appears, however, that the two dukes asserted any 
right to be present. Tindal’s account is that, when -they entered, the lord 
chancellor, the dukes of Shrewsbury and Ormond, the three secretaries of 
state, the bishop of London, and some others—in fact, the ministers, and 
perhaps one or two other privy councillors whom they had summoned— 
Were in a committee, or were holding an ordinary cabinet council ; and then 
he goes on :—“‘It is easy to iniagine that some of them were surprised at 
their coming in; but, after they had acquainted the board with the reasons 
which brought them thither, the duke of Shrewsbury returned them thanks 
for their readiness to ~ the council their assistance in that critical june- 
ture. Then they took their places.” A privy councillor, we may remark, 
is discharged from his office at the royal discretion ; so that, even if he have 
a right to attend meetings of the council without being summoned, its exer- 
cise is impracticable. 

We need hardly say that the cabinet and ministry now-a-days consist al- 
ways of members who are all of one political party. This, however, was 
not so strictly the case formerly. Even at so late a date as towards the close 
of the reign of George II, it sometimes happened that the servants of the 
crown were divided into factions, and might be seen in the houses of lords 
and commons, night after night, publicly opposing one another upon the 
highest points of the policy of the day, and in the most unreserved language. 
If we go back still farther, to the reign of William III, we find ministries 
and cabinets deliberately constructed upon the principle of the arch, or that 
of a balance to be maintained by the antagonism of two opposing parties. 
Instead of sometimes a whig and sometimes a tory ministry, as is the modern 
system, king William used to take so many whigs and so many tories, and 
set them to wrangle with or out-mancuvre one another in the same cabinet. 
But the most remarkable scheme of this kind was that adopted by Charles 
II, in 1679, on the advice of Sir William Temple, when a new privy coun- 
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cil, with the powers of what we should now call a cabinet, was formed, 
consisting of thirty individuals, fifteen of them the chief officers of the crown 
and household, the other fifteen selected from among the leading members 
on both sides of the houses of lords and commons. In a proclamation an- 
nouncing this novel arrangement, his majesty stated that he had resolved to 
‘ lay aside the use he might have hitherto made of ‘any single ministry, or 
: private advices, or foreign committee for the general direction of his affairs,” 
and hereafter to govern his kingdom by the constant advice of the new 
council, “together with the frequent use of his great council of parliament, 
which he takes to be the true ancient constitution of this state and govern- 
ment.” The scheme, however, entirely failed. 

One word must be added on the office of the premier or prime minister. 
This is an office as little known to our legal constitution as is the cabinet 
t council; and the term is perhaps of still later introduction or establishment 
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- among us. It is French (premier ministre) as well as the term cabinet. A 
y principal minister, it is true, who has sometimes been sole minister, has 
: existed in every period of the history of the monarchy. Legally and con- 
. stitutionally, however, no one privy councillor has as such any pre-eminence 
- over another, nor when they meet in council dues the vote of the one who 
y may hold the highest office count for more than that of the one holding the 
8 lowest, or no office at all. ‘The prime minister is merely the member of the 
a cabinet possessing the chief confidence of the crown, or whom the sovereign 
n has chosen to intrust with the principal direction of affairs. But this is a 
e matter of understanding, and nothing more ; there is no express appointment 
e of any member of the ministry as prime minister. And the distinction is 
r attached to the person, not to any particular office. It has been most usual 
in modern times that the prime minister should hold the office of first lord 
d of the treasury, sometimes alone, sometimes conjoined with that of chancel- 
if lor of the exchequer; but he may be the holder of any other office, or of no 
d office at all. Lord Chatham was prime minister for some time, while hold- 
~ ing the office of keeper of the privy seal. We have now become quite re- 
n conciled to both the thing and the name (it is always in such cases the name 
t that seares people the longest ;) but little more than a century ago we find 
8 Sir Robert Walpole resenting the title of prime minister as an imputation. 
5 In a speech in reply to a motion for his removal, on the 13th of February, 
- 1741, after he had been nearly twenty years at the head of affairs, he is re- 
i, ported to have said, ‘*Having first conferred upon me a kind of mock dignity, 
e and styled me the prime minister, they [the supporters of the motion] carry 
fo on the fiction which has once heated their imaginations, and impute to me 
f anunpardonable abuse of that chimerical authority which only they have 
- thought it necessary to bestow.” It was more common formerly than it is 
8 now to designate the prime minister simply the minister. 
e The first public department of which Mr. Thomas’s volume gives an ac- 
e count is the Treasury. The treasury he defines as being “that department 
Is of government which has the entire control and management of the public 
e revenue and expenditure.” ‘To this department,” he adds, ‘‘are referred 
P. all matters involving public expenditure, and from hence every public ac- 
>g countant must have ample authority for the disposal of the moneys intrusted 1 
at to him ; the commissioners for auditing the public accounts being a constant 
3. check against misapplication, by taking care that such public accountant 
n applies the same under sufficient authority. So, also, the comptroller- 


general of the exchequer is a check on the treasury, it being his duty to take 
care that the warrants issued from the treasury to him are in accordance 
with the authority of parliament before he issues his warrant to the Bank of 
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England, where the public money is now paid in and issued out, instead of 
the ancient course of the receipt of the exchequer.”’ 

The office of the treasury, like several others of the government offices, 
forms a part of the palace of Whitehall, or the new palace at Westminster, 
the limits of which are declared by stat. 25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 (A. D. 1536) to 
extend from the Thames on the east to the Park Wall on the west, and 
from Charing Cross on both sides of the way to Westminster Hall, and the 
gate of what was called the Little Sanctuary, which stood to the west of the 
Abbey, so as to include the old palace at Westminster as a member and 
parcel of it. The palace of Whitehall was formerly called York Place, from 
having been the town-residence of the archbishops of York, one of whom, 
Walter de Grey, purchased it in 1248 from the convent of black friars, to 
which it had been bequeathed by Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary of Eng- 
land, and famous minister of Henry III, five years before. It is supposed 
to have derived its name of Whitehall from the additions built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, who was the last archbishop of York by whom it was inhabited, 
and upon whose fall, in 1530, it came into the possession of the crown. 
“Henry the eighth,” says Mr. Thomas, “made divers additions, among 
which were the tennis-courts, bowling-alleys, and a cockpit. It was the 
cockpit that Charles the second (when on his restoration he put the treasury 
in commission) assigned to the lords commissioners for their chambers ; and 
in this locality their chambers have ever since remained. The present 
treasury chambers are on or adjoining to the spot where the cockpit formerly 
stood.” For further information upon this subject the reader may be referred 
to a paper by Mr. Weir in the 5th volume of ‘London: edited by Charles 
Knight,” 1844. What was called the cockpit, however, in latter times, was 
a separate building from the treasury, occupying nearly the site on which 
the board of trade now stands. It existed, we believe, till after the com- 
mencement of the present century; and for a great part of the reign of 
George III, it used to be the custom for the king’s speech to be read in the 
cockpit the day before it was delivered at the opening of the session of par- 
liament. The discontinuance of this practice was at first much complained 
of by the opposition. The cockpit was the residence of Cromwell for some 
time before he assumed the supreme power; having been assigned to him 
while he was pursuing his conquest of Ireland by the house of commons, 
which on the 25th of February, 1650, passed a resolution to the effect, “that 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the lodgings called the cockpit, 
of the Spring Garden, and St. James’ house, and the command of St. 
James’ park.” 

The treasury used to be presided over by a great oflicer of state styled the 
lord high treasurer, who was constituted such by the sovereign’s delivery to 
him of a staff; and who was also treasurer of the exchequer, to which office 
he was appointed by letters patent. From the time of Elizabeth, however, 
the lord high treasurer began to discontinue acting personally in the latter 
capacity ; although there is evidence that he still occasionally did so down 
to the removal of the exchequer to Oxford by Charles I, in February, 1643. 

The office of lord treasurer was for the first time put in commission—that 
is to say, was appointed to be exercised by lord commissioners—by James |, 
in June, 1612, after the death of the earl of Salisbury. The last lord trea- 
surer was the duke of Shrewsbury, who was appointed, in remarkable cir- 
cumstances, on Friday the 30th of July, 1714, two days before the death of 
queen Anne. It was at the meeting of the cabinet, already noticed, at which 
the dukes of Argyle and Somerset presented themselves so unexpectedly. 
Atter the two dukes had taken their seats, one of the council, ‘Tindal pro- 
ceeds to relate, represented how necessary it was, in case the queen died, 
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that the place of lord treasurer (from which Harley, earl of Oxford, had 
been suddenly removed three days before) should be filled ; ‘*to which,” he 
adds, ‘the whole board assenting, the duke of Shrewsbury was proposed 
and unanimously approved, as the fittest person for that high trust. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Dr. Shadwell, Dr. Mead, and the other physicians who 
were examined, having assured the council that the queen was sensible, the 
chancellor, with the duke of Shrewsbury and some other lords, were ordered 
to attend her, and lay before her the unanimous opinion of the council ; 
upon which she said, they could not recommend a person she liked better 
than the duke of Shrewsbury; and, giving him the treasurer’s staff, bid him 
use it for the good of the people. The duke would have returned the lord 
chamberlain’s staff, but she desired he should keep them both ; so the same 
person was at once possessed of three of the highest places of trust, honor, 
and profit under the crown of Great Britain, being lord treasurer, lord cham- 
berlain, and lord lieutenant of Ireland.”” The duke was confirmed in his 
office of lord treasurer by George I; but soon afterwards, on the 13th of 
October, 1714, a patent was issued, appointing Charles, earl of Halifax and 
other commissioners in his room; and ever since then the office has been 
in commission. 

By the union with Scotland, which took effect Ist May, 1707, the lord 
high treasurer of England became lord high treasurer of Great Britain; and 
the consolidated fund act, passed in 1816, united the British and Irish trea- 
suries. The lords commissioners of the treasury for Great Britain and Ire- 
land are at present six in number; namely, the first lord, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and four junior lords. It was provided by the consolidated 
fund act that his majesty might thereafter appoint two commissioners (or 
junior lords) in addition to the number which might then by law be ap- 
pointed. Since 1714 there have been always two joint secretaries of the 
treasury, who go out, like the commissioners, on a change of ministry ; and 
since 1505 there has also been a permanent secretary, called law clerk and 
assistant secretary, who cannot sit in parliament. 

“The sovereign,”’ Mr. Thomas states, “occasionally presided at the hoard 
of treasury until the accession of George III, when, partly owing to his 
youth, but probably more in consequence of the personal interests of the 
sovereign being then for the first time disconnected from those of the general 
revenue, Owing to the establishment of a separate civil list, the practice was 
discontinued ; but the royal throne still remains at the head of the table.” 

The office of first lord of the treasury, however, is now one rather of dig- 
nity, authority, and patronage than of the actual management of the revenue. 
The board ot treasury sits daily ; but the business it transacts is now only 
that of a particular department of the public service. ‘The fact,’ observes 
Sir Henry Parnell (Financial Reform, 1832,) “which is admitted on all 
sides, that the treasury has for many years ceased to exercise the control 
that constitutionally belongs to it over the public expenditure, makes it even 
more than probable, that, if it [should] resume and rigorously enforce its 
rights over the departments, a greal deal of useless expenditure would be 
puta stop to.” He then quotes from a MS. treasury document a speech of 
the late marquis of Lansdowne, delivered in the house of lords on the 28th 
of February, 1797, as proving that before the administration of Mr. Pitt the 
treasury exercised a general and active control over the public expenditure. 
At the time when he spoke, lord Lansdowne complained, ‘every office 
seemed to be the lord of its own will, and every office seemed to have un- 
limited power over the purse of the nation, instead of their being, as the 
spirit of the constitution directed, under the constant check of the treasury.” 
“It used,” his lordship continued, “to be the distinguishing feature of the 
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British administration, that the treasury was its heart; it distributed the ne- 
cessary nourishment to the other parts, and every thing flowed from it as 
the commanding centre ; the other departments were necessarily subordinate, 
In point of fact, in former times the heads of the great departments for the 
management of the expenditure attended the board of treasury with their 
annual estimates, for the purpose of examination and of explanation pre- 
viously to their being submitted to parliament. The estimates were fully 
considered in all their details ; and the officers who attended were questioned 
and heard previously to the final decision and approbation of the board being 
entered on its minutes. This was all consistent with the ancient and con- 
stant and uniform system of check and control which had been invariably 
exercised by the treasury over the expenditure of ali the departments, in all 
their branches and in all their details.” 

The business of the treasury board is described by Mr. Adolphus, in his 
Political State of the British Empire, published in 1818, as being ‘‘to consider 
and determine upon all matters relative to his majesty’s civil list or other 
revenues; to give directions for the conduct of all boards and persons in- 
trusted with the receipt, management, or expenditure of the said revenues; 
to sign all warrants for the necessary payments thereout; and generally to 
superintend every branch of revenue belonging to his majesty or the public.” 
The expense of the treasury, including the commissariat department, in 
1827, was 80,542I. 

The commissariat is a department of the treasury, the business of which 
is defined in a treasury memorandum by the assistant secretary, dated 6th 
March, 1844, to be, to raise, keep, and disburse, according to fixed regula- 
tions, the whole of the funds required to carry on the foreign expenditure of 
the country; that is to say, principally, in time of peace, the expenditure in 
our coionies and other dependencies. ‘The commissariat officers,” says 
the memorandum, “act, in effect, as sub-treasurers to the lords commission- 
ers of the treasury in the foreign possessions of the crown.” “The commis- 
sariat,”’ it is added, ‘‘also provides, keeps in store, and issues the provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light for the use of all the different branches of the service 
abroad ; furnishes the troops with the necessary supplies of water ; provides 
all land and inland water transport; and, in the absence of a properly au- 
thorized naval agent, takes up all the freight required for the conveyance of 
troops and stores by sea.” Sir Henry Parnell conceives it to be an objec- 
tionable arrangement that ‘‘the business of providing bread, meat, forage, 
fuel, and candles for the army and artillery in the United Kingdom, and fuel 
and candles for the troops on foreign stations,’’ should be under the manage- 
ment of the treasury. ‘Government,’ he states, ‘‘wished to transfer this 
business to the ordnance in 1822, when the providing of other military stores 
was transferred to it; but the then master-general objected to it. The pe- 
culiar unfitness of the treasury to transact this kind of business, and the 
fitness of the ordnance, require that the transfer of it should not be longer 
delayed.” 

The succession of first lords of the treasury since the commencement of 
the reign of George III, has been as follows :—1757, Thomas Holles Pel- 
ham, duke of Newcastle ; 1762, May, John Stuart, earl of Bute; 1763, April, 
George Grenville, Esq.; 1765, July, Charles Watson, marquess of Rock- 
ingham ; 1766, August, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton; 1770, 
February, Frederick North (lord North;) 1782, April, Charles Watson, 
marquess of Rockingham ; 1782, July, William Petty, earl of Shelburne; 
1783, April, William Henry Cavendish, duke of Portland , 1783, December, 
William Pitt, Esq.; 1801, March, Henry Addington, Esq.; 1804, May, 
William Pitt, Esq. ; 1806, February, William Wyndham, baron Grenville; 
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1807, March, William Henry Cavendish, duke of Portland, 1809, Decem- 
ber, Spencer Perceval, Esq.; 1512, June, Robert Banks Jenkinson, earl of 
Liverpool ; 1827, April, George Canning, Esq. ; 1827, September, Frederick 
John Robinson, viscount Goderich ; 1828, January, Arthur Wellesley, duke 
of Wellington ; 1830, November, Charles Grey, earl Grey ; 1834, July, Wil- 
liam Lamb, viscount Melbourne ; 1834, November, Arthur Wellesley, duke 
of Wellington; 1834, December, Sir Robert Peel, baronet; 1835, April, 
William Lamb, viscount Melbourne; 1841, September, Sir Robert Peel, 
baronet; 1846, July, John Russell, Esq. (Lord John Russell.) 

Throughout the same period the first lord of the treasury has been pre- 
mier, with only the following exceptions ; that till September, 1761, while 
the duke of Newcastle was first lord, the premier was Mr. Pitt, holding the 
office of one of the secretaries of state; that from September, 1761, to May, 
1762, while the duke of Newcastle was still first lord, the premier was the 
earl of Bute, holding the office of secretary of state ; that from August, 1766, 
to January, 1768, while the duke of Grafton was first lord, the premier was 
again Mr. Pitt, now earl of Chatham, holding the office of lord privy seal ; 
and that from February, 1806, to September of the same year, while lord 
Grenville was first lord, the premier was Mr. Fox, holding the office of se- 
cretary of state. 

Moreover, during the whole of this period the first lord of the treasury, 
when a commoner, has also been chancellor of the exchequer, with the ex- 
ception of the portion of it from September, 1841, when Sir Robert Peel 
took the one office without the other ; an example which has been followed 
by his successor, lord John Russell, the present first lord of the treasury 
and prime minister. Of the eighty-six years that have elapsed since the ac- 
cession of George III, the office of first lord of the treasury has been held by 
peers for nearly forty. It has been disjoined, therefore, from that of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for about forty-five years of the eighty-six. 

The minister to whom the actual superintendence of the revenue now 
principally belongs is the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. In the modern 
system he is always, as well as the first lord of the treasury, a member of 
the cabinet; but he is never a peer; and no chancellor of the exchequer, 
who is not also first lord of the treasury, is ever prime minister. 

The exchequer was anciently divided into the account side, in which the 
king’s revenue was supervised and managed ; and the receipt side, to which 
it was paid in. Out of the account side, or the exchequer of account, has 
gtown the court of law called the court of exchequer, with the history and 
present constitution of which, however, we have here nothing to do. The 
receipt of the exchequer used formerly io be often called infertus scaccarium, 
or the lower exchequer. The exchequer generally, too, or at least that part 
of it where the king’s treasure was told, deposited, and issued, was frequent- 
ly called the thesaurus, or treasury. This term therefore was used in two 
senses; both for the place actually containing the king’s treasure, and for 
the department of the government presided over by the lord high treasurer. 

That officer, as has been already mentioned, was always appointed by 
patent treasurer of the exchequer; and in ancient times he used to attend 
personally at that establishment. Sometimes part of his duties there was 
devolved upon an officer called the treasurer’s lieutenant, who was in fact 
the treasurer’s deputy, or the vice-treasurer. The lord high treasurer also 
used to attend and sit with the other barons on the account side, or in what 
is now called the court of exchequer. 

Most of the functions anciently appertaining to the lord treasurer in con- 
nexion with the exchequer have now devolved upon the chancellor of the 
exchequer. There is some doubt, however, whether that officer may not 
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have been originally appointed to take the place and perform the duties at 
the exchequer of the lord chancellor or king’s chancellor, after the separation 
of the exchequer from the chancery, which is supposed to have taken place 
about the beginning of the reign of John. The chancellor of the exchequer 
certainly existed in the reign of Henry III. In the thirty-first year of Ed- 
ward I, the chancellor of the exchequer was also the treasurer’s lieutenant; 
but at other times the two offices, when both existed, were held by different 
persons. In one instance, in 1622, the lord treasurer was commissioned to 
act as chancellor of the exchequer. The chancellor of the exchequer is now 
always also under treasurer of the exchequer; but the two offices are held 
by separate patents. The existence of the office of under treasurer can be 
clearly traced as far back as to the reign of Henry VI. In one instance, in 
1660, the lord treasurer was appointed to act also as under treasurer. The 
patent on this occasion set forth that the payment and issuing money out of 
the receipt of the exchequer was, in sundry cases, usually made by the or- 
ders and under the hands of the treasurer and under treasurer, and that sun- 
dry other acts were usually done by the treasurer and under treasurer jointly ; 
and, there being no under treasurer at that time, it directed the treasurer to 
execute the duties of both offices during the vacancy. 

The chancellor of the exchequer is always one of the lords of the treasury, 
when the office of lord treasurer is put in commission, except only when the 
lord chief justice of the king’s bench is appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
pro tempore during a ministerial interregnum, or on some other particular 
emergency. The chancellor of the exchequer, also, was entitled to sit, as 
well as the lord treasurer, with the barons of the exchequer, when they sat, 
in what was called the exchequer chamber, as a court of equity. ‘As late 
as Michaelmas term, 1735,”” Mr. Thomas states, ‘Sir Robert Walpole sat 
as chancellor of the exchequer, in the case of Naish v. the East India Com- 
pany, in which the barons were equally divided in opinion, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer decided, after a hearing of three days, and the decision 
is reported to have given general satisfaction.””? The equity jurisdiction of 
the court of exchequer is now abolished, having been transferred to the court 
of chancery in 1841. The only occasion on which the chancellor now takes 
his seat in the exchequer is on the annual nomination of sheriffs ; when, 
although the due order has been otherwise stated, it appears that the actual 
practice is for him to take his seat first of all the judges who assemble on 
the occasion ; the lord chancellor following next, then the chief justice of the 
king’s bench, then the chief justice of the common pleas, then the chief 
baron, &c. 

**It is difficult,” says Mr. Thomas, ‘‘to describe the present various func- 
tions of the chancellor of the exchequer. In fact, he exercises all the powers 
vested in the treasury board, and has therefore the entire control and man- 
agement of all matters relating to the receipt and expenditure of the public 
money, whether arising from taxes granted by parliament, or from other 
sources of revenue in the United Kingdom or the colonies, as well as of the 
private revenue of the sovereign, and also the custody of all public property, 
or property belonging to the sovereign. In the execution of these duties he 
has to frame regulations and establishments for conducting the business of 
all the financial departments in the country, and also to control the expen- 
diture and fix the salaries and expenses not only of those departments, but 
of all other departments in which there is an expenditure of public money. 
He has also to decide, within the limits of the law, on all questions between 
the sovereign and the subject arising from the receipt and expenditure of 
public money, &c. &c. Besides the high functions performed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in connexion with the treasury board, it is also his 
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duty to keep the seal of the court, and to affix the same to all instruments 
requiring to be sealed: the ministerial duty is performed, agreeably to an- 
cient usage, by an officer called the sealer ; and this office is in the gift of 
the chancellor of the exchequer. The office of sealer and under-secretary 
to the chancellor is held by the same officer: the oflice of principal secretary 
to the chancellor was abolished in 1830. When leases of crown lands passed 
under the exchequer seal, the sealer was in the habit, before affixing the 
seal of the court, to examine and ascertain that the instrument brought to be 
sealed corresponded with the dockets previously entered in the secretary’s 
office. All conveyances and leases of crown lands are now made under the 
hands and seals of the commissioners of woods, forests, and land revenues.”? 

There are two seals used in the office: the one, the great seal of the court 
of exchequer, which is not used more than ten or twelve times in the year, 
and then jointly with the other seal, except on what are called seal days, 
when the great seal is separately used in passing the accounts in court; the 
other, a small one, called the initial seal, from its containing formerly the 
initials of the name of the chancellor for the time being, but now the letters 
C. E., substituted five or six years ago, when Mr. F. T. Baring was chan- 
cellor, which is affixed to all writs issuing from the office of pleas, and the 
office of the queen’s remembrancer ; and ‘‘is,” says Mr. Thomas, “‘in daily 
use, and seldom idle during official hours.” The fees received at the ex- 
chequer seal office went to the chancellor till 1831, when he was placed on 
a fixed salary, and the fees directed to be carried to the treasury fee fund. 

Another duty which the chancellor of the exchequer performs is to pre- 
side, in the absence of the lord chancellor, at the court for what is called the 
trial of the pix, which is held at the receipt of the exchequer. The pix is 
the box in which the coins are contained that have been selected for trial or 
assay before the coinage of which they make part is allowed to be issued 
from the mint. It is sealed with three seals, and secured with as many 
locks, the keys of which are kept by the master of the mint, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the queen’s assayer; and the trial is conducted in 
presence of such members of the privy council as may be summoned, and 
of a jury of twenty-one freemen of the goldsmiths’ company, nominated by 
the wardens of the company. The coins are compared with the trial plates, 
“which are kept,”’ says Mr. Thomas, “in the ancient treasury in the chapel 
of Edward the confessor, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, the keys of 
which, and of the box in which the trial plates are deposited, are now in the 
custody of the comptroller of the exchequer and the lords of the treasury.” 
The accounts of public accountants, when audited by the commissioners for 
auditing public accounts, are also declared before the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

It would occupy too much space to detail at length the history of the va- 
rious changes which have been made from time to time in the system of 
the exchequer, and in the manner in which the accounts of the public rev- 
enue have been kept, and payments made into and out of that establishment. 
Formerly, when money was paid in, the entry, after being made in a book, 
was transcribed upon a slip of parchment called a bill; and then from 
that a stick or rod of hazel or some other wood was prepared with certain 
notches cut upon it indicating the sum in the bill. This was called strik- 
ing or levying a tally. The tally was then cleft from the head to the shaft 
through the notches, and one of the two parts retained by the chamberlains 
of the exchequer, while the other, called a counter-tally, or foil, was given 
to the party paying in the money, and was his discharge in the exchequer 
of accompt. ‘The tallies were not abolished, and indented cheques substi- 
tuted as reccipts, till 1783. At the same time the offices of the chamber 
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lains were abolished, but not determined ; and it was not till 1826 that the 
last of the chamberlains resigned. Finally, in 1834, the entire ancient con- 
stitution of the receipt of the exchequer was put an end to; and instead of 
the auditor, four tellers, clerk of the pells, and subordinate officers, the fol- 
lowing new officers were appointed :—namely, a comptroller-general of the 
receipt and issue of his majesty’s exchequer, an assistant-comptroller, a 
chief clerk, and such number of clerks and assistants as should be regula- 
ted and established from time to time by the commissioners of the treasury, 
Up to this time the accounts at the exchequer had been kept in Latin and 
in Roman numerals; it was not till now that this cumbersome and barbar- 
ous method was dispensed with even in receipts and vouchers. 
Constitutionally, it may be added, the exchequer is regarded as subordi- 
nate to the treasury. An act passed in 1697 (stat. 8 and 9 Will. III, c. 28,) 
entitled ‘An act for the better observation of the course anciently used in 
the receipt of exchequer,’ contains a clause providing that ‘‘this act, or any 
thing herein contained, shall not extend to lessen or diminish the lawful 
power, order, rule or government, which the commissioners of the treasury, 
and the treasurer for the time being, have and ought to have over the offi- 
cers and ministers of the said receipt, or any other lawful power which the 
said commissioners of the treasury, or treasurer for the time being, have 
and ought to have in the execution of their places or trusts respectively.” 
Perhaps the next most important administrative office in the government, 
after those of the first lord of the treasury and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, is that of the secrETARIES OF sTaTE. There are at present three 
secretaries of state: the secretary forthe home department, the secreta- 
ry for the foreign department, and the secretary for the colonies ; but, to 
adopt Mr. Thomas’ words, ‘“‘whatever be the number of secretaries, they 
constitute but one officer, and are co-ordinate and equal in rank and au- 
thority. Each is competent to execute any part of the duties of the secre- 
tary of state, the division of duties being mere matter of arrangement.” 
The earliest mention of the king’s secretary occurs in 1253, the 37th 
ear of the reign of Henry III. The duties of the king’s secretary, 
owever, in those early times, were very different from those of the mod- 
ern secretaries of state; and, at first, at least, probably referred more to 
matters in which the king was personally interested than to the public con- 
cerns of the country. Although the appointment, too, was no doubt 
always an honorable and distinguished one, and seems to have frequently 
led to higher preferment, the king’s secretary was not uniformly a mem- 
her of the council till the reign of Henry VI. Two secretaries, styled the 
king’s principal secretaries, were first appointed by Henry VIII, in 1539 
or 1540. One of them he appears to have usually retained near his person 
when out of London ; the other was left to act with the privy council. A 
third secretary was appointed by Edward VI], in 1553; but in the early part 
of the reign of Elizabeth there was only one. It was not tll 1574 that a 
second was again appointed. The title secretary of state does not occur 
till the end of the reign of Elizabeth: the earliest mention that has been 
found of it is in a document of the year 1601, in which Robert Cecil is 
styled “Our Principal Secretary of Estate.” Afier this, three secretaries 
were occasionly appointed for a time—as, for instance, in 1616 and 1617; 
but the regular number continued to be two till the reign of Anne, when, 
in February, 1708, upon the union with Scotland, a third was appointed, 
who was considered secretary of state for Scottish affairs. This third sec- 
retary, however, was discontinued in 1746; and from that time there were 
again only two secretaries of state till February, 1768, when a third was 
once more appointed, who was regarded as secretary of state for the colonies ; 
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but in 1781 the office of colonial or third secretary was abolished, leaving 
only two secretaries of state as before. These had long been known as sec- 
retary for the northern and secretary for the southern departments—the 
northern department comprehending (at least at this time) Denmark, Flan- 
ders, Germany (the principalities and states, as well as the empire,) Hol- 
land, Poland with Saxony, Prussia, Russia, Sweden and the Baltic; the 
southern department comprehending France, Portugal, Switzerland, Spain, 
ltaly, the Barbary States, and Turkey, to which were now added the colo- 
nies and plantations, which had hitherto been superintended by a separate 
secretary. But in the next year (1782) a new arrangement was made: 
the northern was styled the foreign department, the southern the home 
department; and the duties of the two secretaries became what these 
new names indicated. This continued to be the state of things till July, 
1794, when a third secretary was appointed to take charge of the war de- 
partment, the business of which, since the commencement of the war with 
France in the preceding year, had been transacted at the office of the 
home secretary. In 1501 the home office was further relieved by the 
transference of the business of the colonies also to the office of the war 
secretary, Who was now styled the secretary for the department of war 
and the colonies; and this is the arrangement that still subsists, except that 
the secretary for the department of war and the colonies is now communly 
called the colonial secretary, or secretary for the colonies, simply. He 
must not be confounded with the secretary-at-war, who is not one of the 
principal secretaries of state. 

The three principal secretaries of state are always privy councillors and 
members of the cabinet; and one of them at least is always in the house 
of commons, most commonly two. When two secretaries were first ap- 
pointed in the reign of Henry VIII, the warrant directed that when the 
king or the speaker should be present in the upper house, both secretaries 
should be present, but that at other times they should be alternately one week 
in the upper and the other in the lower house, unless when some special 
matters were to be treated of in the lower house, in which case they should 
both be present. In the statute of Precedence (the 31 Hen. VIII, c. 10,) 
passed the same year, it had been enacted, that if the secretary should be 
under the degree of a baron he should have a place in the upper house of 
parliament upon one of the woolsacks; and itis still held that the secreta- 
ries of state, even when commoners, have the right of sitting in the up 
permost part of the sacks in the house of lords, J 

The secretaries of state are constituted or appointed by the sovereign de- 
livering to them the seals of office; and each has now also a patent con- 
taining his grant of salary. The oldest patent that has been found, how- 
ever, is dated in 1558, the last year of queen Mary. ‘Three seals,” says 
Mr. Thomas, ‘tare now delivered to each secretary of state by the king (or 
queen) on his appointment: namely, the signet, which contains the royal 
arms and supporters; another seal of a smaller size, being an escutcheon 
of the king’s arms only; and a still smaller seal, called the cachet, which 
is similarly engraved. ‘The signet being constantly required in the signet 
office for warrants to the privy seal, probably caused the existence of the 
second seal above mentioned, which always remains in the secretary of 
State’s offices, and is affixed to the instruments which receive the royal sig- 
nature, and which, but for the reason just stated, would pass under the sig- 
net. The cachet is only used for sealing the king’s (or queen’s) letters to 
sovereign princes. 

On the authority of the first report on fees (1786) Mr. Thomas states 
that a business of the secretary of state’s office for the home depart- 
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ment comprises whatever relates to the internal government of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland (by correspondence directly with the lord lieutenant, or 
through the Irish secretary,) Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, the Isle of 
Man (revenue and admiralty excepted ;) also crown grants, army commis- 
sions, church preferments in the sovereign’s gift, appropriations of lord 
lieutenants, appointments in the militia, and business relative to criminals, 
pass through this office, and are laid by the secretary of state before the 
sovereign for signature or approbation.” 

The business of the secretary for the foreign department consists in the 
superintendence of all the relations of the country with foreign states. 
Treaties, leagues, ratifications, and other instruments passing between the 
sovereign and other states, which are now prepared in this office, were for- 
merly prepared by the prothonotary of the court of chancery, and enrolled 
in that court; but the treaty rolls in chancery, which commenced in the 
reign of Edward I, end in 1625, the twenty-second year of James I. 

A colonial office, under the name of the council of foreign plantations, 
was established by Charles II, in December, 1660. In September, 1672, 
the council of foreign plantations was united with the council of trade, 
which had been established in November, 1660; and the united board was 
called the council of trade and plantations. This council was suppressed 
in December, 1675; but in December, 1695, it was revived by king William, 
who appointed, by patent, commissioners for promoting trade generally, and 
for inspecting, managing, &c., the plantations in America and elsewhere; 
and such commissioners continued to be appointed from time to time, not- 
withstanding the establishment of the office of secretary of state for the 
colonies in 1768. The council of trade and plantations was abolished, along 
with the colonial secretaryship, in 1781. The management of the affairs 
of the colonies, it has been already stated, was then transferred to the home 
office, where it continued till 1801. It formed a subordinate branch, and 
was conducted, in what was called the office for plantations, by an under 
secretary and three clerks. ‘The duties of the colonial branch of the pres- 
ent department of war and the colonies extend over all the foreign pos- 
sessions of the crown except the East Indies. ‘In the war department of 
the office,”? Mr. Thomas states, ‘‘are made out all military commissions, all 
removals of troops; also the military order of the bath is specially under 
the control of this secretary ; and from his office all promotions are gazetted. 
In time of war the correspondence with the commanders of armies engag- 
ed in the war belongs to this department, as well as to plan and arrange 
all military operations abroad—the secretary-at-war and commander-in- 
chief having merely to provide the means of carrying them into execution.” 

The salary of each of the secretaries of state, which had been fixed in 
1795 at 60001. per annum, was reduced in 1831 to 50001. 

Attached to the office of secretary of state is the signet office, through 
which all instruments pass that require the king’s signet on their way to 
the office of the secretary of state (in most instances that of the home de- 

tment,) where the signet is kept and the signet seal affixed to them. 
here used to be four clerks of the signet ; but in 1832 authority was given 
to the lords of the treasury to abolish the office of any of them as vacan- 
cies should arise ; and one of the four clerkships has since been abolished 
accordingly. 

The state paper office is regarded as a branch of the office of the secre- 
tary for the home department. An office for keeping state papers, &c., ap- 
pears to have been first established in 1578. The state papers were remov- 
ed to the present office, in St. James’ park, in 1833. 

Next in importance among the administrative offices of government may 
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be reckoned the BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS, Which is a committee 
of the privy council, now presided over by a president and a vice-president, 
who in point of fact are the only working members of the board. The 
president of the board of trade is usually a member of the cabinet. He and 
the vice-president have each a salary of 20001. per annum. 

After the abolition, as already mentioned, of the board of trade and 
plantations in 1781, while the business of the colonies was transferred to 
the office of the secretary of state for the home department, the superinten- 
dence of the affairs of trade was managed by a committee of the privy 
council; but it was not till August, 1786, that a regular establishment was 
formed for that purpose. The general business of the board is of a very 
miscellaneous character. Mr. Thomas’ account is as follows :—*‘All mat- 
ters relating to the interest of trade which come before the several depart- 
ments of the government are usually referred to the board of trade, either 
for the information of its members or for the purpose of obtaining their ad- 
vice. Thus, for example, there are frequent communications with the for- 
eign office on the subjects of the negotiations of commercial treaties, of diffi- 
culty arising out of them, and of the proceedings necessary to give effect to 
them; with the treasury, on the alterations made or contemplated in the 
laws of the customs, on cases of hardship to individuals arising from 
the operation of those laws, and on points connected with them which re- 
quire solution ; and with other departments on matters of interest in a com- 
mercial point of view. The preparation also of bills and of orders in coun- 
cil for carrying out the intentions of the government on these subjects fre- 
quently falls to the care of this board. The correspondence of the board 
with private individuals on the subjects of which it has cognizance is like- 
wise extensive.” Every private bill passing through parliament is submit- 
ted to the board of trade ; and, in cases where the public interest is affected, 
it frequenuy interferes to procure the modification or rejection of certain 
clauses. AJl applications made to the queen in council by committees or 
individuals seeking charters or letters patent, and all cases of parties desir- 
ing to establish joint stock banks, are referred to this board to be reported 
on. And so likewise are all acts passed by colonies having legislative gov- 
ernments before they are laid before her majesty ; but in regard to these the 
colonial secretary, through whom they are transmitted, recommends what 
should be done, and his recommendation is always followed as a matter of 
course. Still, all acts of this class must receive the formal sanction of the 
board of trade before being assented to by the crown. Such also of the or- 
dinances of what are called crown colonies (that is, those having no legis- 
lative assemblies) as relate to matters of trade are usually submitted to this 
board either by the colonial secretary or by the lords of the treasury. 

The board of trade contains the following subordinate departments :—1. 
The corn returns department ; 2. The statistical department (established in 
1852;) 3. The railway department (originally constituted in 1840, enlarged 
in its powers in 1844, and again modified and its functions considerably cur- 
tailed in 1845.) The following offices also are stated to be more or less un- 
der the superintendence of the board of trade :—1. The school of design ; 
2. The office for the registry of designs; 3. The office for the registration of 
joint stock companies; 4. The coal whippers’ office. 

Another minister who is sometimes, but less frequently, a member of the 
cabinet, is the chief commissioner of the woods, forests, and land revenues 
of the crown. The land revenues of the crown were originally collected 
by the sheriffs of counties, and by other accountants, called escheators, ap- 
pointed by the crown, who paid their rents into the exchequer. Surveyors 
of crown lands appear to have been first appointed early in the reign of 
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Edward I, or about 1276. In 1512, in the beginning of the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII, Sir R. Southwell and B. Westby, one of the barons of the exche- 
quer were appointed by letters patent general surveyors and approvers of 
the king’s lands, &c. {n 1515 certain other persons were directed by stat- 
ute to be appointed the king’s general surveyors, and declared to be chief 
auditors and to have pre-eminence above all other auditors. At this time, 
it appears by the act, there were at least thirty-two receivers of the king’s 
rents and profits, of whom five were called general receivers. In 1535 a 
court was erected by statute, called the court of augmentations of the rev- 
enues of the king’s crown, for the management of the lands of the endow- 
ed monasteries not having revenues of above 200I. a-year, all of which had 
been given by parliament to the king, and also of all lands already purchas- 
ed, or which should in future be purchased by the king. Up to this time 
the superintendence of the royal forests, at least from the grant of the char- 
ta de foresta, in 1295, the ninth year of Henry III, had been in the two 
itinerating justices, or justices in eyre, as they were called (from the old 
French, eyre, a journey,) the one for the north, the other for the south of 
the Trent. A court of general surveyors of the lands belonging to the 
crown, under the survey of which certain of the crown woods, forests, and 
lands were placed, was first erected in 1541 by stat. 33 Hen. VIII, ce. 39, 
But both this court and the court of augmentations were dissolved in 1546; 
and in their stead a new court of augmentations was erected, under whose 
survey were placed all the lands, &c., which had been superintended by the 
two abolished courts, as well as all lands, &c., in England, Wales, Calais, 
and the marches thereof, which might thereafter come to the king by any 
act of parliament, or gift, grant, surrender, bargain or sale, or by forfeiture 
or attainder, or by escheat. In 1554, however, the first year of queen 
Mary, the court of augmentations was abolished, and the business annexed 
to the exchequer, the letters patent issued under authority of the statute 
directing that all honors, manors, lands, &c., in the survey and order of 
the augmentations, and arrears, should be levied henceforth by the sheriff 
of the county where the lands, &c., lay; or by any other person appointed 
by the lord treasurer and the court of exchequer to pay the revenue at the 
receipt of the exchequer. Stilla surveyor of the woods, at least for the 
south, or, as it was often expressed, for this side of Trent, was retained; 
as were also particular surveyors of the lands of each county. In 1611, 
the ninth of James I, the office of surveyor general of all honors, castles, 
lordships, manors, lands, tenements, woods, &c., belonging to the crown 
was granted to Charles, Duke of York (afterwards Charles I;) and in the 
beginning of the next reign, besides such a surveyor general of lands, there 
appear to have been surveyors of woods both on this side and beyond Trent. 
The number of auditors in the court of exchequer, which had been origi- 
nally six, and had been increased to seven when the auditing of the land 
revenue was assigned to that court, was in 1706 reduced to three ; namely, 
one for the four counties of Chester, Derby, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 
another for all the remaining counties of England except Monmouth, and 
a third for the principality of Wales with Monmouth. In 1792 the rents 
in those several divisions were collected and accounted for by thirteen re- 
ceivers, of which eleven were for the English counties and two for north 
and south Wales. In 1786 commissioners had been appointed to inquire 
into the state and condition of the woods, forests, and land revenues of the 
crown; and in their seventeenth report, made in 1793, they state that the 
two offices of surveyors of woods on the north and south of Trent had then 
for many years been united ; that the surveyor general of woods was con- 
stituted by letters patent surveyor general of all his majesty’s woods and 
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forests, parks and chaces, and of lands of the ancient inheritance of the 
crown, on the south of Trent, and was appointed by the same patent to the 
like office for the north of Trent, a separate salary being paid for each 
office ; that formerly there had been geen generally two surveyors of woods 
and forests, in conjunction with whom the surveyor general of crown lands 
acted in the business of their department, that officer himself being under 
the immediate superintendence and control of the treasury ; but that at the 
beginning of the then current (or eighteenth century, when the greater 
part of the estates had been granted away, and the civil list act of queen 
Anne had rendered the lands of the crown inalienable except for certain 
terms, less attention appeared to have been given to the land revenue ; so 
that the co-operation of the surveyor general of the crown lands in the 
management of the forests was discontinued, and the woods and forests 
were left to the management of a single officer without any effectual con- 
trol, as the demised estates of the crown were to the surveyor general of the 
crown lands. In 1794 some improvements in the system of managing the 
land revenue were established by the stat. 34, Geo. III, c. 75, under the 
authority of which the surveyor general received an establishment of offi- 
cers and made a report every three years. In 1803, also, certain new reg- 
ulations were made in the office of the surveyor general of woods by stat. 
43, Geo. III, c. 31; which, however, was repealed, and other arrange- 
ments made, in 1806, by stat. 46, Geo. III, c. 142. At last in 1810, by 
stat. 50, Geo. III, c. 65, the offices of surveyor general of the land revenues 
of the crown, and surveyor general of the woods, forests, parks, and chaces, 
were united under a board of commissioners, called the commissioners of 
his majesty’s woods, forests, and land revenues, the number of whom it 
was enacted, should be not less than two, nor more than three. This is 
subsiantially the system that still exists. In 1816 the stat. 56, Geo. III, 
¢. 16, gave additional powers to the commissioners, by abolishing the then 
receivers of rents, &c., of the land revenue, and empowering the commis- 
sioners to appoint others accustomed to act as surveyors of lands or land 
stewards, or otherwise skilled in the management of lands. In 1817 the 
offices of wardens, chief justices, and justices in eyre, north and south of 
Trent, were abolished by stat. 57, Geo. III., c. 61, and their powers vest- 
ed in the first commissioner of woods and forests upon the termination of 
the then existing interests. In 1821, by another act, the rightof preparing 
leases of crown lands, &c., was taken from the clerk of the pipe in the 
cuurt of exchequer, and the commissioners were empowered to prepare 
them under authority from the treasury. In 1828 the management of the 
Irish land revenue was vested in the commissioners. The laws relating 
to the woods, forests, &c., were consolidated in 1830 by the statute 10, 
George IV, c. 50; which was amended in 1845 by the 8 and 9 Vict., c. 99. 
In 1832 the stat. 2, Will. 1V,c.1, entitely abolished the auditors of land 
revenue, and directed all the accounts to be audited by the commissioners 
of audit, and established the oflice of land revenues, records, and enrolments, 
for the enrolment of all Jeases and other deeds formerly enrolled by said au- 
ditors, and of all covenants, &e., entered into by the commissioners. This 
act also united to the office of the commissioners of woods, forests and land 
revenues the office of surveyor general of works and buildings. Mention is 
found of surveyors of the king’s works so early as in the first years of the 
reign of Edward I. In later times there are many notices of the surveyor of 
Victuals and works in north Wales, the clerk and surveyor of the king’s 
works, the comptroller of the king’s works in England, &c. In 1613 Inigo 
Jones obtained the reversion of the office of surveyor of the works of the 
tower, &c. In 1661 Sir John Denham, the poet, was appointed his majes- 
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ty’s surveyor general of works. At the commencement of the reign of Geo. I, 
it appears that the board of works consisted of a surveyor, a comptroller, a 
master mason, and a master carpenter. Orders, however, were now issued 
directing that the board should consist of the surveyor, comptroller, and pay- 
master of his majesty’s works, of the secretaries of the treasury, of the 
surveyor general of crown lands, and of the surveyor general of woods on 
both sides of the Trent. Soon after, the care and inspection of the gar- 
dens and waters belonging to the royal palaces were assigned to a new offi- 
cer, styled the surveyor of his majesty’s gardens and waters, who was in- 
structed to act in conjunction with the board of works. In 1717 the keep- 
er of the king’s private roads and bridges and conductor of the royal pro- 
gresses was made a member of the board of works, and the business of his 
office was united to that of the board. The board as thus constituted, 
however, was dissolved the following year, and the arrangement which had 
subsisted in the reign of Anne restored. From this time the office of sur- 
veyor general of works ceased to be held by a professional person, and was 
executed by deputy. Soon after the accession of George III, the offices of 
surveyor of the royal gardens and surveyor of the private roads also ceased 
to be held by professional persons. Two architects were now added to the 
board of works. In 1667 a new set of regulations was issued, by which 
the board was made to consist of the surveyor general, the comptroller, the 
master mason, the master carpenter, and the two architects. In 1781, by stat, 
22, Geo. III, c. 82, the board was suppressed, and it was directed that all 
his majesty’s buildings which had been under its management should 
henceforth be under the direction of some one person, to be constituted and 
appointed by his majesty, during pleasure, surveyor or comptroller of his 
majesty’s works. It was this office which was united to the office of the 
commissioners of woods, forests, and land revenues, in 1832, The royal 
gardens, however, by the act of 1781 (Mr. Burke’s famous economical 
reform act) had been placed under the direction of a surveyoror comptrol- 
ler of the king’s gardens, being by profession a gardener or improver of 
grounds, and that arrangement, we believe, still subsists. 

The above are all the public departments, commonly so called, to which 
Mr. Thomas’ notes refer. Two-thirds of his volume are occupied with the 
state-paper office and the record office. Upon those portions of it we have 
not entered ; but, adopting our own arrangement, we have given such an 
abstract of the remainder as comprehends most of the facts therein stated 
likely to prove popularly interesting, and as will put the general reader in 
possession of all that he will probably care to know about the origin, history, 
and present state of the several government offices treated of. Mr. Thomas’ 
seventy folio columns, however, or thereby, from which our abstract has 
been made, contain, of course, many particulars in the highest degree curi- 
ous and important in an antiquarian point of view, which it has been im- 
possible to notice within our much narrower limits; and whoever would 
study the subject in all its extent and details must resort to the original 
volume. 

Another important department of the government is the ADMIRALTY. 
Anciently the office of lord high admiral was always held by an individual. 
It was first put in commission in November, 1632. At the restoration the 
duke of York was appointed lord high admiral. In 1684 Charles II took 
the office into his own hands; and James II, on his accession in the follow- 
ing year, also declared himself lord high admiral. The office was again held 
in commission from the revolution till the accession of Anne in 1702, when 
her husband prince George of Denmark was appointed lord high admiral, 
with a council of four persons to assist him: he held the office ull his death 
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in November, 1708, when the earl of Pembroke was appointed his successor, 
with a similar council. The earl resigned in November, 1709; and the 
office was again held in commission from that time till May, 1827, when, 
on the formation of the Canning ministry, the duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William IV,) was appointed lord high admiral, but without a seat in the 
cabinet. His royal highness held the office tll September, 1828, since which 
time it has been again held in commission. There used formerly to be seven 
commissioners: at present the number is only six. The patent appoints 
them commissioners for executing the office of her majesty’s high admiral 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the dominions, 
islands, and territories thereunto belonging, and that of her majesty’s high 
admiral of Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, Bermu- 
das, and Antigua in America, and of Guinea, Binny, and Angola in Africa, 
and of the islands and dominions thereof, and also of all and singular her 
majesty’s other foreign plantations, dominions, islands, and territories what- 
soever, and places thereunto belonging, during her majesty’s pleasure; and 
gives them, or any two or more of them, full power and — to do, 
exercise, and perform all and every act, matter, and thing of right belonging 
or appertaining to the office of high admiral, whether concerning the super- 
intendence of the navy or “‘the right and jurisdiction” attached to the offic q 
The judge of the court of admiralty, however, who used to be the deputy of 
the lord high admiral, has now a commission from the crown under the 
great seal. The first lord of the admiralty, who occupies an official resi- 
dence in Whitehall, is always < member of the cabinet, and it is he who 
principally exercises the powers of the office; but the places of the other 
commissioners, or junior lords, as they are called, are by no means sinecures. 
Two of them at least are always professional men. The first lord has a 
salary of 4,5001.; the junior lords have each 1,000l. a year, and they have 
also official residences. ‘The business of the civil department of the navy 
used to be managed at what was called the navy pay-oflice in Somerset 
house; but that office was suppressed in 1832, and the business transferred 
partly to the admiralty, partly to the office of the paymaster-general. 

The government of the army, under the sovereign, who is constitutionally 
supreme head or generalissimo of all the national forces, both by land and 
sea, is in the commander-in-chief. He is occasionally, though rarely, a 
member of the cabinet; and in administering the affairs of the army he acts, 
of course, in compliance with the directions and in conformity with the 
views of the ministry for the time being, whose confidence therefore he must 
in his official capacity enjoy ; but when not in the cabinet he is scarcely to 
be considered as himself a minister. Sometimes he does not even belong to 
the same political party with the existing ministers. The late lord Hill, for 
example, retained his post of commander-in-chief through all the changes 
of ministry that took place between 1828 and 1842; and now the duke of 
Wellington continues to hold the office under a whig ministry, having pre- 
viously held it under a tory one. The office of the commander-in-chief is 
at the Horse Guards in Whitehall. 

The officer by whom the regular communication is kept up between the 
war-office and the ministry is the secretary at war, who may therefore be 
regarded as the civil officer of the army. He is occasionally a member of 
the cabinet, and is always a privy councillor, and distinctly one of the min- 
isters. His office is at the Horse Guards. 

The paymaster-general is also sometimes, though more rarely, in the 
cabinet. In his particular office his duties are merely ministerial, consisting 
in the making of payments under warrants from the treasury or the secre- 
tary at war; but in his capacity of a member of the cabinet, of course, he 
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enjoys whatever consideration and influence his personal qualifications and 
political position may entitle him to. 

The master-general of the ordnance has also sometimes had a seat in the 
cabinet. The business of: the ordnance office, which consists in the supply 
of military stores to both the army and the navy, is conducted partly at the 
office in Pall-Mall, partly. in the Tower. 

Another minister who is frequently a member of the cabinet is the presi- 
dent of the board of control for the affairs of India, often called the India board, 
The board of control was established in 1784, and was originally composed 
of six privy councillors, together with the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the principal secretaries of state; but it is not now necessary that all the 
members should be privy councillors. The president of the board of control 
may be regarded as a secretary of state for the affairs of India. The office 
of the board is in Cannon Row, which is within the limits of Whitehall. 

The lord-lieutenant of Ireland, though always a nobleman and a privy 
councillor, is never now a member of the cabinet, nor is he considered as 
even one of the ministers, The direction of affairs rests principally with the 
officer styled the lord-lieutenant’s chief secretary, but who is in reality se- 
cretary of state for Ireland. The Irish secretary is sometimes in the cabinet, 
aud is always a member of one or the other house of parliament, more 
usually of the house of commons. He has offices both in Dublin and in 
London. 

There have been some instances in which the master worker, commonly 
called the master of the mint, has been a cabinet minister; and he is always 
considered a member of the administration. 

The present duke of Richmond sat in the cabinet as postmaster-general 
from November, 1830 to May, 1834; but none of his predecessors, we be- 
lieve, had ever done so. The office of postmaster-general used, until within 
these few years, to be held by two joint commissioners, who were incapaci- 
tated from sitting in the house of commons; nor has+the office ever been 
considered as a political one, although always held by adherents of the min- 
istry for the time being. 

The three great officers of state, the lord chancellor, the lord president of 
the council, and the lord privy seal, are uniformly members of the cabinet; 
as is also the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, who formerly used to 
preside in the court of the duchy, held in Westminster Hall; but whose 
office, although the court still subsists, is now practically a sinecure. 


THE QUEEN’S MINISTERS. 


From the English Court Calendar, 1847, 

Salary. 
First Lord of the Treasury * Lord John Russell £5,000 

Chancellor of the Exchequer * Right Hon. Charles Wood. 
Lord Chancellor Lord Coltenham 14,000 
President of the Council Marquis of Landsdowne 2,000 
Lord Privy Seal Earl of Minto 2,000 
Secretary of State, Home Department * Rt. Hon. Sir George Grey, Bt. 5,000 
Do. do. Foreign * Viscount Palmerston 5,000 
Do. do. Colonial Earl Grey 5,000 
First Lord of the Admiralty Earl of Auckland 4,500 
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President of the Board of Control 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
First Commiss’r of Woods and Forests 
President of the Board of Trade 
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Salary. 
* Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bt. £2,000 
Lord Campbell 

* Viscount Morpeth 

Earl of Clarendon 











* Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere 
Marquis of Clanricarde 


Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Postmaster General 


Paymaster General * Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay 2,500 
{G- The above form the Cabinet. 
Lord Chamberlain Earl Spencer 
Lord Steward Earl Fortescue 
Earl Marshal and Master of the Horse Duke of Norfolk 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade * Rt. Hon. T. Miller Gibson 
Commander-in-Chief Duke of Wellington. 
Master General of the Ordnance Marquis of Anglesea. 
Master of the Mint * Rt. Hon. R. L. Sheil. 
Attorney General *Sir John Jervis. 
Solicitor General * David Dundas. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Earl of Bessborough 20,000 
Chief Secretary * Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere. 
Lord Chancellor Rt. Hon. Maziere Brady 8,900 


Lieut. Gen. Sir E. Blakeney. 
Rt. Hon. Richard Moore. 
J. H. Monahan, Esq. 

* Members of Parliament. 


Commander of the Forces 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 








DEBTS OF THE AMERICAN STATES. 





By an American Merchant residing in London. 


“Repudiation,” first sounded in Mississippi, and echoed in Indiana, has, 
in the short space of a few months, destroyed that noble character for patri- 
otism and honor which our country had sustained for more than fifty years; 
and in Europe, our once proud republic is now only referred to in derision, 
or spoken of to be compared unfavorably with their own forms of govern- 
ment. 

The principle adopted in some of the states of repudiating honest debts is 
ee in this country, in France, and in Holland, by all parties, and in 
all societies ; and Americans who have sensitive feelings, regarding their 
national character abroad, will now derive little pleasure in visiting the 
countries I have named, for they will often experience the truth of your re- 
mark, that “public disgrace is each citizen’s dishonor.” 

It is not more the promulgation of the principle in two or three states than 
the apathy with which repudiation is viewed in the other states, that has 
produced here the feeling which I have named. When McNutt proposed 
this shameful doctrine—had the president of the United States, the congress, 
the governors and legislatures of other states, aided by the respectable por- 
tion of the press, denounced, as they should have done, this dishonest prin- 
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ciple, in the energetic language contained in your letter, the honor of our 
republic would not have been tarnished, nor the nation’s credit prostrated ; 
and, instead of the refusal of European capitalists to loan five millions of 
dollars at 6 per cent. they would gladly have lent twenty millions at 44 per 
cent. per annum. 

The public here perfectly understand, appreciate, and are willing to in- 
dulge a state like Maryland, largely in debt, whose rulers are making laws 
and whose citizens are submitting to them, for the purpose of maintaining 
the faith of the state; but the doctrine of repudiating honest debt by a civil. 
ized community the people of Europe cannot comprehend. 

In the United States there is a very erroneous opinion with regard to the 
power of the great European houses, as they are termed, of themselves, to 
take large loans; they have not the ability, and do not act without that more 
powerful ally, the public, to second and support their contracts, or their capi- 
tal would soon be rendered unavailable. 

Since repudiation first obtained a footing in Mississippi, but very few 
sales of state stocks have been made here, and a much larger amount has 
been sent to New York and sold for English capitalists than has been bought 
on their account. The state stocks now held in Europe, therefore, were 
nearly all bought at very high rates, and the American public have hecome 
so accustomed to late quotations, that few persons have any idea of the very 
high prices which were formerly paid for them in the European markets, 
and you will no doubt read the following list with much surprise. The first 
state stock appeared in the London market in 1817, and from that period 
(but principally from 1830) to the year of ‘‘repudiation,” all the great loans 
were made and most of the stocks sold in Europe. They produced as 
follows : 

When first _ Prices up to 
introduced. 184] in U.S. 
currency. 


Massachusetts 5 p. ct. dollar and sterling,........++++ 1837-38 100 @ 110 

New York 6 do. do. ° 1817 190 @ 125 

Do. 5 do. do. . 1822 90 @ 115 

Pennsylvania 5 do. do. 1524 80 @ 115 

Maryland 6 do. do. . veccceces 1836 105 @ 125 

Do. 5 do. do. ° «. eco 1830 90 @ 110 

Do. do. sterling Secccecces 1839 Hea 9 

Virginia do. dollar eoccccccccccce 1824 110 @ 115 

do. do. osececccccccccceseses 1826 90 @ 105 

do, sterling .. ° covccccs 1824 95 @ 105 

do. osee 1837 95 @ 100 

dollar . ove on 1834 100 @ 105 

do, ooee ccocee 1838 80 @ 100 

do. ee ccccccceces 1824 90 @ 115 

sterling : 1839 95 @ 100 

Gollar = scecscccccevccccccsesese 1832 110 @ 120 

StETIING seccccccccccc-cocscsesece 1838 85 @ 100 

do. teeccccccccccccccccccces 1839 95 @ 100 

dollar s e00ceees ° 1837 80 @ 110 

sterling 90 @ 110 

dollar, cove 80 @ 100 

SteT]ING .ecccecscceeesece Me % 

GollaE — ceccccccccccccccoccccese 85 @ 100 

do. socccccesccccccccosccccs 185 85 @ 100 

do, oe coos ; 100 @ 120 

Do. do. do, o- eececcccee ceceee 90 @ 120 
® Michigan do. do, eocee cocece & 


Thus it appears that, instead of from 15 to 60 cents on the dollar, as stated 
by the Philadelphia editor, the average cost of all the state stocks held in 


* Nearly all pledged by Bank of the United States 
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Europe, in the currency of the United States, is nearly 100! I include at 
85 the large amount of Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, pledged by the Bank of the United States as collateral security for 
the following loans, viz. 


Florins. £ sterling. 
Hope & Co., Amsterdam. ° ° . 5,500,000 450,000 
Rothchilds, London and Paris . . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 900,000 
Denison & Co., London ‘ ‘ - 800,000 


The bank issued her bonds in 1840 for the above amount, £2,150,000, 
(secured by the stocks named at 80) which were greedily taken by the 
European public at from 90 to 98, all of which, as also most of the interest, 
remains unpaid. 





Dents or THE Unitep Srares. 


From American Almanac, 1847. 


Absolute Contingent rota) Debt, est on abeo. 


Staten. Debt. Debt. dey 2 
Maine,..ccccccccccsccccsccssecss $1,274,285 $1,274,285 $76,457 
New Hampshire,.......+s+++0+06 . None. None. 
Vermont,....cccccccccccccecs eeee 279,960 279,960 16,798 
Massachusetts, ......2seeeeeeeeee 1,039,215 $5,049,556 6,088,771 59,336 
Rhode Island,,..e+seseeeeseeeees ° 152,719 152,719 9,163 
Comnecticut,...ceeccevssseecceces None, None. 

New York ,..cccccccccecsessscees 25,575,570 1,713,000 27,288,570 1,391,992 
New Jersey,.....0+++ eoccccccess ° None. None. 

Pennsylvania,.....esesseseseceees 40,986,393 40,986,373 2,048,320 
Delaware, .....+.- eocvcccccccces None. None. 

Maryland, ..sccecsesssssecceees - 11,986,785 1,376,891 13,363,676 655,421 
aii cccucaaaesaaed eeeee 7,884,794 1,476,295 8,861,089 641,746 
North Carolina, ....0.sseeeeeeees None. None. 

South Carolina,...ssscesseeseeees 3,234,502 2,000,000 5,234,502 170,798 
Georgia,....... kcecencatmameas . 1,727,760 1,727,760 109,296 
Florida,......... iSite animes seeee 3,900,000 950,000 4,850,000 294,000 
hes oscnabehaenaancake . 9,207,556 4,438,522 13,646,078 557,746 
Mississippi, ...+..ccescececeees - 2,271,707 5,000,000 = 7,271,707 128,000 
Louisiana, ...0.seeeeseseee er eeee 1,380,566 14,857,565 16,238,131 78,914 


ATkANSAS, ....sscesceeseeeeseees 2,676,000 1,044,570 3,720,570 160,250 


Temmessee,.....cccccceces eoevecs 3,254,417 3,254,417 173,349 
EM icesdssdescscues csocee 4,409,456 4,409,456 258,354 
DhI0, .ccccccccccccccccccccvece + 19,251,180 19,251,180 = 1,140,707 
Michigan, ....... ocecccccocscese 4,394,510 4,394,510 266,000 
BE, kccescssece wotsmenteadua $15,072,080 1,390,000 16,462,080 607,772 
MED, cccccccesccoce oeccrccce + 14,633,969 14,633,969 712,533 
Missouri, ..cccccsccccccssccccces 684,997 684,997 73,100 
TexaS,.cccccccccccscccccccsseesss 4,956,601 5,092,406 9,949,007 300,000 


Total, ...cssseseseeeeeseeeee $179,635,022 44,388,805 224,023,827 9,930,052 


* Arrears of interest due December 1, 1845. 
_t Including 42,777,320 arrears of interest up to Jan 1, 1846, and $1,204,760 of domes- 
tic debt, for which treasury notes bearing interest are now outstanding. 























































































































































































Finances of the United States. 


Ordinary an- 

Amount Other Otherprop’y nual expen. 

States. of productive not now diture, exclu. 
School Fund. Property. productive. sive of debts 

and schools, 





MAINC,..ccecccevcsesersvevecses $100,000 $369,104 $154,681 
New Hampshire,,......++-eeeees 140,000 
Vermont, .cccccccccccccccccccccs 234,900 716,137 95,503 
Massachusetts, sseccceseesecseeee 810,494 —-:1, 711,647 357,107 
Rhode Island,,,...++.sseeeeeeee . 433,635 43,316 
COMNECHICUL seoeeeeseseecereceres 2,070,055 400,400 98,105 
New Wetltjecccccccccscsoccsccsce 6,924,146 90,788,396 793,576 
New Jerseys..ceesesecscecsessecs 380,000 224,089 111,380 
Pennsylvania, ..++essseceeececess 30,848,761 437,431 
IIS, cradiiticasckadscensscs 175,750 521,529 17,129 
MONEE, osccseccssscatece ee 3,215,919 $5,000,000 188,653 
Virginia, ..cccccceseccccccvecces 541,200 6,054,643 4,747,327 554,996 
North Carolina,......sesseeseeees 363,000 63,458 
South Carolina,......sscessseees ° 4,37] ,255 215,287 
GeOrgia, ..ccccescccccccccvcccces 263,000 113,986 
FIOTIGR, crccccccccccccccece eecee 

SI cbc ohaxs ccbutaseinnanas 927,850 6,300,000 127,386 
Mississippi, ....-..+... seecccces 2,000,000 155,000 
Louisiana, ..ccccccccsscccscccece 2,416,938 515,207 
BTHAMERS se co.cc ccccccccccccccccce 33,89 
Tennessece,...... eo cccccccecccces 884,043 165,000 
Kentucky, ...cccssssccececeseeee 1,221,819 2,625,369 3,000,000" 262,000 
DBO ccsccccccoccsscsccccccoces 1,405,194 17,006,993 1,008,450 201,472 
Michigan, ....ccccccccccscessecs 457,042 4,204,430 95 ,000 
WE Spatithadccdcackescacees 279,663 141,000 5,000,000 71,122 
T1linOis,...ccceesceseees eeeeee eee 158,000 
BEMBOUEE, voces cscccvccececasescs 136,555 
TERS, . cccccccccccces e cccccceccs 150,000 








Total, ..ccccseceseeseeeesees $16,608,719 110,396,552 23,232,715 6,455,186 


These tables are believed to be very accurate, being compiled almost ex- 
clusively from official reports made by the treasurers and auditors to the 
legislatures of the several states, near the Ist of January, 1846. The account 
of the state debts, in particular, is full, and may be depended upon; that of 
the several kinds of property owned by the states, of course is more defec- 
tive ; for the state archives seldom afford complete materials for accurate 
accounts of this sort, and the property is sometimes estimated at a nominal 
valuation, which is much above its market value. The editor of the Ameri- 
ean Almanac respectfully invites his correspondents in the several states to 
communicate such errors as they may detect in these tables, and they will 
be republished in the volume for 1848 in a revised and perfect condition. 
The object here is to give only a summary of the facts, so as to afford the 
means of comparing the states with each other. Their financial condition 
is shown at much greater length under the head of “Individual States.” Of- 
ficial returns published in this work for 1843, (page 135,) showed that the 
total of the debts of the states in 1842 was $198,818,736. It is apparent, 
then, that there has been no great reduction of these debts. 


ee ee, ee ee ee. 


State Finances. 


STATE FINANCES. 
Resumption 1N MaAryLanp. 


An Act entitled, an act relating to the Public Debt of Maryland. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of Maryland, That the 
treasurer of the state be, and he is hereby authorized and directed to resume 
the payment of the current interest on the public debt, on the first day of 
January, 1848, and to make all arrangements which may be necessary to 
carry the provisions of this act into eflect. 

Section 2. And be it enacted, That the commissioner of loans be, and he 

is hereby authorized and directed, whenever after the first day of October, 
1847, he may be requested to do so by any one holder or holders of coupons, 
or certificates of interest due and unpaid upon the public debt of the state of 
Maryland, up to the said first day of October, inclusive, and upon the de- 
livery to him of the said coupons and certificates of interest to be cancelled, 
to issue to such holder or holders the bond or bonds of the state of Maryland 
for the amount of such coupons or certificates respectively, which bond or 
bonds shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the state; and shall on face of 
the same be entitled of the year in which the said coupons or certificates of 
interest were due, and shall bear interest at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, from the said first day of October, payable annually at the loan of- 
fice in Maryland ; provided, that the interest payable upon the main public 
debt now existing, shall always be first fully paid and discharged up to the 
first day of October, inclusive, in each and every year, before any interest is 
paid on the bonds given for coupons and certificates of interest aforesaid ; 
and if after paying the ordinary expenses of the state and the interest on the 
said main public debt, in any year there should not remain in the treasury 
funds adequate to pay the full amount of six per cent. on the bonds so given 
for coupons and certificates of interest, then there shall be paid to the holder 
or holders of any such bonds, a rate of interest proportioned to the disposable 
balance remaining in the treasury, and there shall also be given to such 
holder or holders a certificate or certificates, for the difference between said 
proportionable interest so paid and six per centum, on said bond or bonds, 
which certificates shall be paid out of any unappropriated surpluses there- 
after coming into the treasury ; and provided further, that such payment of 
interest on the said bonds given for coupons and certificates of interest, or 
such payment of certificates given for the difference between six per centum 
and the interest actually paid in any year on said bonds as aforesaid, shall 
not in any case interfere with the regular payment of the interest on the 
main public debt as aforesaid, and of the ordinary expenses of the state. 
_ Section 3. And be it enacted, That the commissioner of loans be and he 
is hereby directed to keep an accurate record of all the bonds issued for cou- 
pons and certificates of interest, according to the provisions of the second 
section of this act, specifying the date and amount of every such bond, the 
person or persons to whom the same shall be issued, and the year and quar- 
ter, in and upon which the coupons and certificates of interest became due, 
for which the bonds authorized by this act shall be given; and it is hereby 
declared to be the duty of the said commissioner, to transmit to the governor 
and treasurer of this state, on the first day of December in each and every 
year thereafter, a true copy of the said record to be communicated to the 
general assembly. 

Section 4. And be it enacted, That from and after the first day of October 
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next, all taxes and dues of what nature soever levied or to be hereafter levied 
for the use of the state shall be paid in current money. 

Section 5. And whereas, There is great inequality in the amounts required 
at the different quarters of the year, for interest on the public debt, while the 
receipts of revenue are more equally distributed through the year. 

Be it further enacted, That in case of any temporary deficiency in the 
treasury to meet the interest due on the public debt, at any time or times at 
which it may be payable, or in case the treasurer in his judgment should 
anticipate such deficiency, the treasurer shall be and he is hereby authorized 
in his discretion to borrow on the hypothecation of the bank stocks belong- 
ing to the state, such amount of money as may be requisite to supply such 
deficiency, to be repaid out of the first proceeds from revenue which may 
thereafter come into the treasury. 

Section 6. And be it enacted, That all surplus money which may at any 
time be in the treasury not required in the judgment of the treasurer, to pay 
the ordinary expenses of the state, the current interest on the-main public 
debt, the interest on the bonds given for coupons and certificates of interest 
as aforesaid, and the certificates given for the difference between six per 
centum and the interest actually paid in any year on the said bonds, shall 
be by the said treasurer applied first to the payment of such interest in ar- 
rear as may remain unfunded, and after such unfunded interest is entirely 
discharged, either to the purchase or redemption in his discretion of the 
bonds issued for arrears of interest under the second section of this act, until 
all said bonds shall have been purchased or redeemed, after which all such 
surplus money shall be applied to the increase of the sinking fund, and the 
extinguishment of the main debt. 

Section 7. And be it enacted, That all acts and parts of acts of assembly 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, be and the same are hereby 
repealed.— Passed March, 1847, 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Rieuts or SrocKHOLpers. 


Superior Court of New York, March 8, 1847. Henry Cotheal vs. John 
Brower. Judge Vanderpool delivered the following opinion :— 

This is an action of debt brought to recover the penalty created by a sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes, vol. 1, page 601 §1, which is as follows: 

«‘The book or books of any incorporated company in this state in whieh 
the transfer stock in any such company shall be registered, and the books 
containing the names of the stockholders in any such company shall at all 
reasonable times, during the usual hours of transacting business, be open 
to the examination of every stockholder of such company for thirty days 
previous to any election of directors; and if any officer, having charge of 
such books, shall, upon demand by any stockholder, refuse or neglect to 
exhibit such books, or submit them to examination, he shall for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, the one moiety 
thereof to the use of the people of this state, and the other ‘moiety to him 
who will sue for the same, to be recovered, by action of debt, in any court 
of record, together with the costs of such suit.” 

The defendant was the president of the East River Mutual Insurance 
Company, which was chartered on the 24th April, 1838, and is therefore 
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subject to the above section of the revised statutes. The election of direc- 
tors of the company was appointed for and held on the 11th of May, 1846. 

The plaintiff called, as a witness, Alexander J. Cotheal, who testified, 
that on the 29th of April, 1846, he called at the office of the company ; 
that witness was a stockhulder; that he asked to see the books containing 
transfers of stock and the names of stockholders, which was shown to him, 
and he then commenced copying off the list, and had proceeded as far as 
a few names in “D,’’ when the defendant closed the book from which he 
was taking the names of said stockholders, and said, he, the witness, had 
no right to copy from the book; that he, witness, had no right to see any 
but his own name; that defendant had taken advice on the subject. That 
on the 30th of April witness called again at the office of said company for 
the same purpose, when the book containing the list of stockholders and 
the assets of the company was handed to him; but the defendant refused 
to let him take memoranda. He would only let him copy his own name. 

Several other witnesses were called, showing a willingness on the part 
of the defendant to let Cotheal inspect the books, and a refusal to let him 
take copies of the names of the stockholders. ‘The cause was tried before 
Judge Oakley in October, 1846, and under his charge the jury found a ver- 
dict of $250 for the plaintiff. 

The question is, whether the defendant, by refusing to permit the stock- 
holder Cotheal to copy from the books, subjected himself to the penalty of 
the act. 

It is contended by the defendant that his permission to let Cotheal see 
the book and read over, if he saw fit to do so, the list of stockholders, sat- 
isfied the statutes, and that an “‘examinalion” of the books does not include 
the right to take copies. 

The statute makes it imperative upon any officer having charge of cer- 
tain books of an incorporated company, to submit them to the examina- 
tion of any stockholder for thirty days previous to any election of directors, 
and has affixed a penalty for refusing or neglecting soto do. At common 
law a stockholder has a right to examine the books of the corporation in 
which he holds stock. One who had an interest in any public books, 
whether bank, East India or parish books, has a right, not only to inspect 
them when they are material, but to take copies from them. 2 Starkey on 
Ev. 736, 7 Mad. 129, 2d L’d Raym. 85]. In Gerry vs. Hopkins, 2 L’d 
Raym. 851, an order was made for the production of the books of the East 
India Company in a case between parties having stock there, on the ground 
that the books were the title of the buyers,or owners of stock. In Massa- 
chusetts it has been held that even a bank depositor has a right, on proper 
occasions, to inspect the books of the bank, on the ground that the bank 
officers, having charge of them, are the agents of both parties. [Common- 
wealth vs. Knapp, 3 Pick. 96.] It is, perhaps, not necessary on this occa- 
sion, that we should sanction or overrule the doctrine held by the supreme 
court of Massachusetts. The case of the Commonwealth vs. Knapp, may, 
however, be cited to show the strong repugnance of courts to the principle 
that corporations shall be permitted to conceal either their doings or their 
standing from those who have an interest to know them. The section upon 
which this action is founded, independently of its penal character, is but an 
affirmation of a common law right, which every stockholder in an incorpora- 
ted company has to know who are the owners of its stock. This right of 
examination is sustained alike by considerations of justice and expediency. 
It is said it may lead to combinations that may prove injurious to the inter- 
est of the company. This possibility is counterbalanced by the combina- 
nation, that it is just as likely to lead to combinations to save the company, 
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or advance its interests. The president and directors of a corporation are 
its officers and agents, its stockholders are their constituents. It is the in- 
terest of these constituents with which these officers or agents are charged. 
They are creatures of their choice, if not of their creation, and it would be 
against every principle of justice, to deny one of these constituents or prin- 
cipals the right of ascertaining from books or documents in the possession 
of these agents, who their fellow constituents or fellow principals are. To 
say, that it might lead to combinations, to displace all those in the direc- 
tion, is an argument that strikes me with but little force. If an agent or 
trustee faithfully discharges his duty, it is the interest of the principal or 
cestui que trust to continue him in his place. 

If. The defendant contends, that he had a right to refuse the stockholder, 
Cotheal, the privilege of copying the names of the stockholders ; that mere- 
ly permitting him to look over the list of names is a sufficient * submitting 
them lo examination’? to satisfy the statute. In this, I think he is wrong. 
Though penal statutes are to be construed strictly, so, that, if there be 
doubt as to their meaning, the person against whom they are sought to be 
enforced is entitled to the benefit of such doubt, yet, they are to be con- 
strued according to the fair and popular sense and meaning of words, and 
if they be doubtful, we have a right to look to the subject matter. Neither 
is it true, as has been sometimes said, that courts in the imposition of pe- 
nal statutes are to narrow their construction. [Dwanis on Statutes, 737.] 
We are to look to the words in the first instance, said Butler J. in R— vs. 
Hodnett, 1 T. R. 96, and where they are plain, we are to decide on them. 
If they be doubtful, we are then to have recourse to the subject matter. 
When a statute directs a party to submit books in his custody to the exami- 
nation of one who has an interest in knowing their contents, the right to 
make memoranda, copies and extracts from them, is, necessarily, involved, 
especially when, as in this case, the privilege of examining is secured not 
as a favor, but as a right. If the party to whom the statute secures the 
right to examine, had no interest in the books, and the privilege of looking 
into them was given as matter of favor, and not as sanctioning a natural, 
pre-existing right, the very strict construction contended for by the defend- 
ant might, possibly, be defensible. But regarding the relation in which the 
stockholder here stood to the company, and his natural right to know the 
contents of the books in question, I consider the defendant subject to the 
penalty of the statute, for refusing to let Cotheal take such copies, and make 
such memoranda as he desired, within the period prescribed in the statute. 


Banxer’s CHEQUES. 


A very respectable text writer,* lays down the following rules with re- 
spect to cheques on bankers :—‘‘ Where a cheque is delivered to the banker 
of the holder for the purpose of obtaining payment, the banker has the same 
time to present it as a fresh holder would have had, viz. the whole of the 
business hours of the day, next after that on which he receives it.””? Accord- 
ing to a recent English decision of the court of common pleas,f the assump- 
tion that a fresh holder would have an additional day, though true as regards 
a bill or note, is erroneous as respects a banker’s cheque. No additional 
time is in general allowed for presenting a cheque through a banker, any 
more than fit remained in the hands of the payee, and if it be not presented 


* Roscoe’s Treatise on Bills: { Alexander y. Birchfield, 7 M. & G. 1061. 
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for payment during business hours on the day following that on which it 
has been received, the drawer is discharged, and the loss falls on the payee, 
if the banker fails with the money of the drawers in his hands, after the 
time when the cheque should have been presented. 

In the case in which the point of law was thus determined, the undisputed 
facts upon which it arose were simply as follow :—The defendant handed to 
the plaintiff, in the afternoon of Tuesday the 10th March, a cheque drawn 
by the defendant on Young & Son, his bankers. On the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 11th of March, the plaintiff paid his cheque into the bank of 
Whitmore & Co., by whom it is presented to Young & Son, on the morning 
of Thursday the 12th March, and dishonored, Young & Son having that 
morning stopped payment. The defendant had ample funds in the hands of 
Young & Son, and if the cheque had been presented to them during busi- 
ness hours on Wednesday, it would have been paid. 

The substantial question was, whether, under these circumstances, the 
drawer or the payee was bound to bear the loss? It was admitted on all 
hands, that if a cheque drawn upon a banker living in the same town, is 

resented on the day following that on which it is received from the drawer, 
it must be considered to have been presented within a reasonable time; but 
it was contended for the plaintiff, that if the holder of a cheque desires to 
procure payment through his bankers, he is entitled to keep it during the 
day he receives it, to pay it the next day to his banker, and the banker to 

resent it to the drawee on the following day. In other words, th it the 
older has one day more for presenting a cheque through his banker than if 
he presented it himself. 

In the course of the argument, several cases were cited relating to bills of 
exchange, as well as cheques, but the case which came nearest to that under 
consideration, and the only one referred to in the judgment of the court, was 
Richford v. Ridge, 2 Camp. 537. In that case, the holder of the cheque 
had discounted it with a banker in the country, by whom it was sent up on 
the following day to his London correspondents, who presented the day after 
they received it, but in the mean time, the party on whom it was drawn 
had become insolvent. In that case it was held, that the payee and not the 
banker, was bound to incur the loss, but the court of common pleas distin- 
— that case from Alexander v. Birchfield, on the ground that the de- 
endant, by discounting his cheque in the country, must be taken to have 
assented to that being done, which was the usual and necessary course to 
produce payment of the cheque. The other cases cited, only established, 
that in the case of a bill of exchange, one day more is allowed for giving 
notice of dishonor when the bill is presented through a banker, than if pre- 
sented by the party himself, but no case was adduced to show that any ad- 
ditional time was allowed under such circumstances for presenting the bill 
for payment, which would have been more in point. 

The judgment of the court on the question of law was delivered, after 
con" leration by the late Chief Justice Tindal, who after remarking on the 
absence of evidence of any course of dealing between the parties from which 
a contract could be implied, and of authority to show that the drawer was 
bound to pay, proceeded to observe, under the circumstances disclosed, ““we 
cannot feel ourselves justified in laying it down as a rule of law, that the 
holder of a cheque is entitled to one day more for presenting it, by passing 
it through his bankers, nor can we see that such rule is called for as a mat- 
ter of expediency or of pressing convenience. In the case of a cheque, the 
holder does not lose his remedy against the drawer by reason of non-present- 
ment within any prescribed time after taking it, unless the insolvency of the 
party on whom it has been drawn has taken place in the interval; that is, 
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unless there is an actual loss to the drawer. And the instances of any such 
loss happening by reason of the insolvency of the drawee’s taking place, 
during the additional time for presentment which is claimed and contended 
for on the part of the plaintiff, are probably so very few in the course of 
mercantile concerns, that it can scarcely be said to be an evil calling for an 
extension of the time of presentment; more particularly as the party who 
receives the cheque, may always protect himself against any danger of the 
insolvency of the drawee, where he intends the cheque to pass through his 
banker’s, by stipulating that his bankers’ names sha‘l be crossed upon the 
cheque, which would amount to an agreement on the part of the drawer of 
the cheque that the usual course of presentment through a banker, should 
be observed,” upon these grounds the court determined that the verdict taken 
for the defendant should stand ; and in effect, that the payee of the cheque 
had, under the circumstances of the case, no remedy against the drawer.—V. 
York Legal Observer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gotp 1n Siser1a.—The reign of the emperor Nicholas has been distin- 
guished by the important discovery, that portions of the great eastern re- 
gions of Siberia are highly auriferous, viz. in the government of Tomsk 
and Teniseix, where low ridges similarly constructed to those on the east- 
ern flank of the Ural, and like them, trenching from north to south, appear 
as offsets from the great east and west chain of the Altai, which separates 
Siberia from China ; and here itis curious to remark, that, a very few years 
ago, this distant region did not afford a third part of the gold which the Ural 
produced; but, by recent researches, an augmentation so rapid and extra- 
ordinary has taken place, that, in 1843, the eastern Siberian tract yielded 
considerably upwards of two millions and a quarter sterling, raising the 
total gold produce of the Russian empire to near three millicns sterling. 
[Sir. R. S. Murchison, F. R. S.] 


Purity or Ancient Coins.—Silver coins, after having been Jong in the 
earth, are often found covered with a saltof copper. This may be explain- 
ed by supposing that the alloy of copper, at the surface of the coin, enters 
into combination with the carbonic acid of the soil, and being thus remov- 
ed, its place is supplied by a diffusion from within; and in this way, it is 
not improbable that a considerable porticn of the alloy may be exhausted in 
process of time, and the purity of the coin be considerably increased.— 
Professor Henry. 


New Bririsn Loan.—The new loan effected by the British government 
of £8,000,000 sterling, (forty millions of dollars,) at an average interest of 
33 per cent. is a strong proof of the high credit, which amid great difficul- 
ties, and an enormous debt—but by a sacred adherence under all circum- 
stances to good faith with the public creditor—that government enjoys. 

The condition of this loan is that for £§9 10s.—the contractor receives a 
certificate of stock for £100—bearing 3 per cent. interest. The subscriptions 
are to be paid as follows: On the 5th of March every subscriber is to deposit 
the 12 per cent. on the amount of his subscription, as security for the faith- 
ful pertormance of his contract, and 12 per cent. thereafter monthly. 
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Gas 1n Havana.—The Havana Gas Company has gone into operation 

under most auspicious prospects. The company, both in fixtures and 
supply of gas, are as yet unable to keep pace with the demand, though 
their arrangements, as they thought, had been made on a sufficiently ex- 
tended scale to meet the first demand, and to keep pace with the regularin- 
crease. The authorities offered the company $10,000 to illuminate for one 
night, the Campo del Monti, in the approaching festivals for celebrating the 
queen’s marriage, but the arrangements of the company were not sufficient- 
ly matured to enable them to accomplish it. 
' This enterprise was projected in 1843 or 1844, by our fellow townsman 
James Robb, Esq., and on which a capital of $300,000 has been expended. 
The ex-queen of Spain and Mr. Robb, we believe, are the joint and sole 
proprietors of the whole concern. 

We believe there is not a single instance where gas works have failed to 
be a profitable investment, and from what we learn of these in Havana, 
they give every prospect of far outstripping in point of profit, any other es- 
tablishment of the kind in the world. Though only in operation a few 
months, they already supply gas to an extent nearly equal to one-half fur- 
nished by the New Orleans Company, which has been established 12 years, 
and from present prospects will outstrip the latter in a very short space of 
time. We have been induced thus to notice the subject, as one that gives 
such a striking proof of the indomitable energy of American enterprise, and 
which it affords us much pleasure to see so richly rewarded.—V. O. Bul. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Farmers’ Bank or Viaeinia.—Robert L. Baker, Esq., has been elect- 
ed president of the Branch Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, at Winchester, in 
place of James M. Mason, Esgq., resigned. 

Banx or Vercennes.—Samue!l P. Strong, Esq. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bank of Vergennes, Vermont, in place of F. Huntington, Esq. 
resigned. 

Farmers ann Mecuanics’ Bank, Philadelphia—Singleton A. Mercer, 
Esq., has been elected president, and Edwin M. Lewis, cashier of the Far- 
mers and Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia, in place of Joseph Tagert, 
Esq., president, and William Patton, Jun. Esq., both of whom had re- 
signed. 

Manuracturers anp Mecuanics’ Banx.—John Jordan, Jr., Esq., was 
elected president of the Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank of Philadel- 
phia, on the 8th of March, in place of John Farr, deceased. 


Tremont Banx.—Amos T. Frothingham, Esq., has been elected cash- 
ier of the Tremont Bank, Boston, in place of James Dalton, Esq., resigned. 
Mr. D. had held the post for the long period of twenty-eight years. 


The stock of the Commercial Bank at Wilmington, N. C. has been sub- 
scribed and the institution will probably go into operation in a short time. 


A branch of the State Bank of Ohio, has been established at Troy in 
that state, under the name of the ** Miami County Branch Bank.” Joseph 
Brown, Esq. has been elected cashier, and operations have been com- 
menced. Its good management is clearly indicated by a prompt subscrip- 
tion to the Bankers’ Magazine. 
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A new bank has recently gone into operation at Portsmouth, Ohio, under 
the name of the “Bank of Portsmouth”’—of which E. Kinney, Esq. is cash- 
ier. The location is a very desirable one for a new banking company. 


The Postmaster General has declared that notarial notices of protest are 
considered by the department as legal notices, to the parties concerned, and 
should not be classed as letters, further than to rate the package containing 
them with letter postage by weight. Hence the sending of several of such 
notices under one envelope is not deemed a violation of the law. 


Strate Bank or Inxinois.—The act recently passed by the legislature 
extends till the Ist November, 1848, the time for winding up the affairs of 
the State Bank of Illinois. If they are not closed at that date, the gov- 
ernor is required to appoint three trustees, whose duty it shall be to take 
charge of all the assets of the said bank, and wind up its affairs, they being 
governed in doing so by the provisions of the act of 1845, All certificates 
issued by the bank in pursuance of the provisions of the last mentioned act, 
and all notes issued by it and in the hands of the county school.epmmis- 
sioners or treasurers of school districts, are to draw six per cent. interest 
after the 4th of March next. After the same date, the debtors of the bank 
are exempted from the payment of interest on debts now due the bak. 
The real estate of the bank is made liable to taxation and sale on execution, 
in the same manner as the property of individuals. 


New Banxs.—Bills are before the legislature of Massachusetts for in- 
corporating the Appleton Bank, at Lowell; also, the Exchange Bank at 
Boston, capital $400,000; and the Machinists’ Bank at Taunton, capital 
$100,000. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


February, March and April, 1847 
Per ct. 

Massacnusetrs ., Danvers Bank ...... coccces- cocee Danvers, 
Village Bank......... Coeccccceceocsosssoese e do. 
Warren Bank coececceoee do. 

ienwownn so 6ecedaenad Charlestown, 
MOPMEAERES DOME... scccccsveccessvcsese +++». Barnstable, 
PE EE tc icdnccwediaanserdwes eed tamen Salem, 
Commercial Bank.......... sa eintakas ohn ; 
Exchange Bank 
Mercantile Bank,.... 
Merchants’ Bank..... nekaed . 
Naumkeag Bank.......... . 
Salem Bank coccescocs G0. 
Citizens’ Bank... ++ eeeeeeee Worcester, 
Chicopee Bank....... occcccees ecccecese ++e+++ Springfield, 
Agawam Bank, (9 months,) coo G0, 

New York.......Butchers and Drovers’ Bank ° New York, 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Company.., do. 
National Bank...... peees ednunneame eed es 
he a a ee e 
Fulton Bank 
City Bank see 
NO DEE adn accacrdssscaces 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank 
Mechanics’ Bank ........... 

Canal Bank 


oe 
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Westchester County Bank.... 
New Jersey......Sussex Bank ......seseeeseeees 
State Bank...cccocscccscccsescese 


i 





os 








3 

4 

3 

DO. sevccescccccsocsccees ccccccccece . New Brunswick, 4 

Belvidere Bank......+eseeecseessees seveeee.> Belvidere, 4 

Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank .....++0. . Trenton, 4 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank .....++.++00-+++Rahway, 3 

MAINE .......+..+ Bank of Westbrook.....--ceceesseceeeeeseees Westbrook, 3 
Canal Bank...cscccccsevcscccecans escccceece Portland, 3 

Casco Bank......+.+++ soccccccces G0. 3 

Merchants’ Bank.. ccvccccccccs GO. 4 

Cumberland _* peadpatsaiplaete ecsseseccces OM 34 

Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank seseces covcse dO. 4 
VERMONT...,..... Bank of Vergennes...ecceeeserecscceeesees “ og oy 3 
Missourr......... Bank of State Missouri.......... occccccocoek St. Louis, 44 
LovisIANA.......-Bank of Louisiana ..........+- cecccccee coe -..New Orleans, 4 
Connecticut.....Phenix Bank......++..+-- eccsecee oeeeceeeeeHartford, 4 
OuI0. 00 sccccccee Franklin Bank,..cccccccccccccccccccccccccce Cincinnati, 5 
MaRYLAND-- +--+ ++ Marine OD ikks. dseiesnc0006tccecscss00see0n ees 34 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank....... ccccccees GO, 3 

Commercial and Farmers’ Bank .....0.se00++++ oO. 4 

GEonGia ......... Mechanics’ Bank.......sescceceecccesceeesss Augusta, 4 
4 


Bonk of Beunetigk:..0scicosanccctcoovcccescsce @®, 


List of Country Bank Paper redeemable at par in New York. 
$50’s and 100’s ...... Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany...... Merchants’ Bank. 
’s and over.,..... Bank of Troy ......... ecececeees ovecccees Do. 
$50’s and 100’s ...... Bank of Albany ......ee.ese-0 Pscvcccccoce Bank of N. York. 
$100’s and over...... Albany City Bank.........ssseceeseesees+++ Bk of Stute N. Y 
All denominations. . . . Albany Exchange Bank........++++++++++.. Merchants’ Bank, 


Do. . Dutchess C ounty Bank ..ccccccsese eoeeee..- Manhattan Bank. 
Do. .. +e Farmers? Bank, Troy...... seeeeececeeeeeeee Merchants’ Bank. 
Do. ..++Powell Bank, Newburgh. agen ee 666s 6006es.5ceee ae ee. 
Do. .-++Hudson River Bank.......ceeeeee-++seeess+s Leather Manuf. 
Do. ..».Farmers’ Bank, Hudson,.......++eee+++.+++ Mechanics’ Bank, 
Do. ....Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, Somers. ....... Merchants’ Ex, 
Do. ..».»Farmers and Manuf. Bank, Poughkeepsie....State Bank, 

Do. ooo Kingston Bank... ccccccccccccccccccccccccs. State Bank, 







Do. .+». Tanners’ Bank, Catskill.. .. Amer. Ex. Bank. 
Do. Pee Te eT ff x 
Do. .-»»Highland Bank, Newburg.........s+e+8- . +.» Phenix Bank. 
Do. .+++Long Island Bank oceeccccccs $06966e0008 Do. 
Do. ....Bank of Poughkeepsie.....ceces.seees ene Bank. 
Do. -++eAtlantic Bank, Brooklyn ..ccceseceeeeeees Do. 
Do. .-+»Bank of Newburg....... Resort apicaectcays Ex. Bank, 
Do. .++.Ulster County Bank........ ec evcsevcccececs Do. 
Do. .«+. Westchester County Bank.......0.eeses+e0e Do. 
De. .-»- Bank of Kinderhook......sceceeeeseeeeeeeeeAmer. Ex. Bank. 
Do. «+e Prattsville Bank.......ccccccssccecccceeess Mechanics’ Bank. 
Do. -.-»Commercial Bank, Albany.......-++++++..++B’k of Commerce. 
Do. .»»»Merchants’ Bank, Poughkeepsie........ .+++» Phenix Bank, 
New JERSEY. 
$5 and over ........State Bank, Elizabethtown............. .....Merchants’ Bank. 
$5 and over........State Bank, Newark.........sseeeccesesceess Manhattan do. 
$5 and over ........State Bank, New Brunswicks...seessseeesees Phenix do. 
$10 and over....... State Bank, MOIris.....cccccccscccccsccccess North River do. 
$10 and over ........ Morris County Bank.......scsceccccseccecce Do. do. 
$5 and over ........ Newark Banking and Insurance Company....Merchants’ do. 
$5 and over ........ Mechanics’ Bank, Newark..........+++++++++Mechanics’ do, 
$10 and over ........ Farmers and M. Bank, Rahway....-eseees --Merchants’ do. 
$10 and over ........ Sussex Bank......cccee-cccccscccccsccecce. Merch, Ex. do, 
$10 and over ........Belvidere Bank ........scccccccscecceescece Do. do. 
$10 and over ........Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy............Mechanics’ do. 
$10 and over ........ Farmers and Merchants’, Middlet’n Pt....... Fulton do. 
$5 and over ........ CRUD THRE 05: 50:266s0ssecncee coc-cosccccscAMer. BE. Gd, 


$5 and over ........Trenton Banking Company.........+.+..++..Manhattan do, 
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Easton Bank, Pa.........++-++++ ébes 660640600 iden bcndinnend manne all, Union Bank, 

On the 18th the Bank of England declared a dividend of 35 per cent. payable April 5, 
and the governor declared his intention of moving a bonus of 1 per cent. additional. 

The emperor of Russia has purchased from the Bank of France the greater portion of 
the French 5 per cent. stock, held by that establishment, to the amount of 50 millions of 
francs. ‘The treaty was concluded and signed by the government and the bank and the 
Russian charge, and approved by the bank directors the next day. As soon as the fact 
was known 3 per cents rose one franc, (20 centimes,) but afterward receded. The 
French papers, though allowing that the transaction gave immediate relief to the bank, 

et were alarmed at the power thus obtained by the emperor Nicholas. It seems that 
the first advances in the business came from the emperor himself, 


Boston Banks. 


Dividends. 
April, Amount, Market price 





Naine. Capital. 1845. 1846. 1847. April, 1847. of Stock. 
Atlas,..seeeescees bes sasdses $500,000 6 6 3 $15,000 96 
Atlantic, ....+++++. oecccccee 500,000 6 6 3 15,000 100 
Boston, ....-++ eC cccccccccce ° 600 ,000 7 7 34 21,000 110 
Boylston, --... ee cccccccecce 150,000 5 4 6,000 99 
City. .ceceecceveceeeseeenns 1,000,000 6 6 3 30,000 971 100 
Columbian, ......++ mackie Mein 500,000 5} 6 3 15,00 ~ 100 
Eagle,.....+. pesasehndencees 500,000 65 6, 3 15,000 100 
Freeman’s, ...++++++++ eeceee 200 ,000 7 8 4 8.0C0 104 
Globe, wececscecceerece eeee = 1,000,000 6 63 34 35,000 1023 103 
Gramite,...ccescesececes eee 500,000 6 7 3 15,000 100 
Hamilton, .....sccceceeseees 500,000 6 7 33 7,500 100 
Market, ...cccccccsccccccees 560,000 8 9 4} 25,200 107 108 
Massachusetts, ...... eeeeces 800,000 545 6 3 24,000 974 98 
Mechanics’, ...sscee. coos ° 120,000 7 s 4 4,800 9% 
Merchants’, ...s..eseccesess 3,000,000 7 7 34 105,000 101 101} 
New England,.....+eseese.. 1,000,000 6 6 4 40,000 100 
North, .ccccccccccccccccescs 750,000 6 6 3 22.500 921 98 
Shawmut, ...6:sccccceces ave 500,000 6 63 3 15,000 963 97} 
Shoe and Leather........... 500,000 63 73 4 20,000 105 
State, .ccccces eeeeccece eee 1,800 .000 6 6 3 54,000 97 98 
Suffolk, .....sccccccecceeses 1,000,000 8 8 5 50,000 121 
Traders’,...cccccccccccecces 400,000 6 6 33 14,000 95} 
TYeMONt, ..+ cescereecseees 500,000 6 6 3 15,000 100 
Union,...... errr ecedeswes 800,000 6 6 3} 28,000 100} 
Washington,....... han bbmee 500,000 5} 6 3 15,000 98 

$625,000 


TE BELLE LL EMS NEF Tag OO LOE LC: IIE LY LES TIE TENT 
DEATHS. 
At Charleston, 8S. C., Joun 5. CoGpetn, Esq., President of the Bank of 


South Carolina. 

At Philadelphia, on the Ist of March, after a short and severe illness, 
Joun Farr, Esq., in the 56th year of hisage. Mr. Farr came to this coun- 
try from England about 30 years ago, and settled in Philadelphia. He im- 
mediately took an active part in Sunday Schools, which were then compar- 
itively in their infaney, and was one of the projectors, if net one of the 
first managers of the American Sunday School Union. Mr. Farr was the 
senior partner of the firm of Farr, Powers & Weightman, proprietors of 
the most extensive chemical manufacturing establishment in the United 
States. He was also President of the Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, and held other positions of public trust and responsibility. In all 
these relations he maintained the highest reputation for strict integrity ; 
his life has heen that of a consistent, active christian, and we may well 
say that ‘‘our loss is his gain.” 





——_ ee 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, 


New York, Aprit 22, 1847. 











GovERNMENT Securities. Offered.Asked. | Offered. Asked. 
U. S. Treasury notes, — 1033 Tradesmen’s Bank, 1173 1223 
U.S. Loan6perct. 1862 105 106 | Chemical Bank, 140 157 

State SECURITIES. | Fulton Bank, 115 118 

New York 7 percent. 1848 101} 1033| N. Y. Chemical Manufac. Co. 92 94 

do. 7 do 1849 102 | Del. & Hud. Canal Co, Bank, 160 165 
do. 6 do. — 104 107 | Dry Dock Bank, 
a... 3 te 100 10] | Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 109 112 
ds. 5 da. 1850 97 98 Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 100 105 
do. 5. do. 1853 97 98 | National Bank, 100 100 
i a 1858 97 98 | Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 105 106 
an. sz. 1860 Leather Manufacturers’ do. 101 104 
do. Astor Fives. Seventh Ward Bank, 945; 96 
a 43 do. o7 State Bank of New-York, 85 89 
Ohio 6 percent. 1850 985 99 Bank of Commerce, 89 91 
do. 6 do. 1860 933 99 | Do do. Scrip, 95 954 
ie, 6 Pa 1870 90 N. A. Trust & Banking Co. 948 94 
ai aa 1856 | Del. & Hud. Canal Scrip Stock 158 
dn " do. 105 1052 | Mechanics’ Banking Associa. 95 95 
Kentucky 6 per cent. 1871 993 100 American Exchange Bank, 92 94 
rR <i Long Island Bank, 
do. payableinN.Y. —— 85 89 Besckiye Bank, 
Illinois 6 per cent. 1860 — Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 
er aa 1870 39} 393 Trust Companies. 
Indiana St’g 5 per ct. 25 yrs. 39! N. Y. Life Ins. & ‘Trust Co. 108 112 


do. Dol.5 do. 35yrs. 39 39} Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 32 324 
Askanses 6 per-at. 30 37 Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 101 103 
Michigan 6 per ct. waa ~~ | eee ; 

73 733 New-York Gas Light Co. 114$ 120 


Pennsylvania 5 per ct. —— 
y P Manhattan Gas Light Co. 95 


rs, he. Canton Co. Balt 35 35) 
N.Y. City 7 per ct. 1947 1013 East Boston Co. 198 21 
do. 7 do. 1852 1012 fs ’ . 
d 7d 1837 105 108 Foréien Institutions. 
0. O- o4 a ° 2 
-_ aa 1850 92 United States Bank, 430 O42 


N. O. Canal & Banking Co. 60 65 
City Bank of N. Orleans, 85 87 
Commercial Bank of N. O. 29 


do. Water Loan do. 1858 91 94 
Brooklyn 6 per ct. 





Banks. Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 105 

Bank of New York, 119 122 | 1a Fayette Bank, do. 81 8% 

Manhattan Bank, Illinois State Bank, 163 173 
Merchants’ Bank, 107 109 | Vicksburg Com. & R.R. Bk. 11 1% 
Mechanics’ Bank, 106 108 | Morris Canal & Banking Co. 193 19} 
Union Bank, 114 119 | Rarroaps. 

Bank of America, 99 99 | New York & Erie, 59 59 

City Bank, 106 112 | Mohawk, 66; 68 

Phenix Bank, 85 90 | Harlem, 5) 5 
North River Bank, 94 97 | Utica and Schenectady, 115 120 
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